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“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them. 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND THE HEALING ART. 
I. Wuy Nort Be a CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST? 


T seems reasonable to say that, if Christian Science is even 
in small part what is claimed for it, its merits should com- 
mand investigation; that if it has prophylactie or therapeutic 
force of even slight efficiency, afflicted men and women should 
know that fact; and certainly if it heralds, in any measure, the 
“glad tidings” Jesus published to the world, the weary children 
of men everywhere should know that fact. 

In words as simple as my purpose is sincere, without theo- 
logical veiling or shadow of mysticism, I venture to make some 
suggestions by way of encouraging honest, dispassionate inves- 
tigation of a subject that has profoundly impressed my own 
highest sense of truth. I do not invite controversy, partizan 
discussions, or denominational wrangling, but simply an honest, 
patient seeking after truth, with the utmost freedom of thought 
and expression, and yet with the fullest recognition of the right 
of others to think. I do not assail any man’s thought of God, 
but declare my own. I do not disclose the foibles, if there be 
any, in another’s religious belief, but emphasize the good there 
is in my own, believing that in this way and this way only the 
highest concept of life will be presented for the free choice of 
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all who seek the truth, the ultimate and infinite good. I shall 
discuss very briefly Christian Science in a twofold aspect: first, 
as a curative agent, and, second, as a religion to be lived and 
practised. 


Mental Therapeutics. 


If Christian Science be tried by its works—its cures, if tested 
by the same rules applied to the use of any material remedy— 
you will find that it meets all the requirements exacted in the 
use of drugs; so that, if your highest concept of life is physical 
supremacy—bodily health and the tangible results of health— 
then there is every reason for your accepting what may be 
termed the medicinal virtues of Christian Science, as a pre- 
server of health and as a destroyer of disease, that you can as- 
sign for reliance upon material remedies. 

[ am sure that my reader is aware of the fact that the use of 
material medicine from the beginning has been, and now is, 
purely a matter of experiment—with dumb animals when op- 
portunity offered, and with men when necessity required. It 
is quite safe to say that there is not a physician living who can 
tell you why any given drug has a given effect; and no writer 
upon material medicine, from the Greeks to our own time, has 
attempted to solve the mystery of the results of medicine—to 
state the reason why, etc. Really, information of the why ia 
medicine is not attainable; the aggregate medical learning of 
the world cannot tell you why quinine or arsenic or strychnine, 
in a given quantity, acts as a tonic, or why opium will deaden 
sensibility. All the doctors know respecting the active prop- 
erties of the remedies they give is what they have learned by 
experiment. 

The whole practise of the administration of drugs is based 
solely upon observation of actual tests, and is wholly depend- 
ent upon the theory that a remedy effective in a large majority 
of cases, involving similar conditions, is a safe remedy to ad- 
minister in that class of cases. That is, if upon trial—actual 
test—perhaps covering thousands of cases of a named disease, 
the cases being similar in early manifestations, condition of 
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pulse, respiration, digestion, secretions, etc., it is found that a 
given drug produces a favorable result in sixty, seventy, or 
eighty per cent. of the cases tested, then by the consensus of 
medical men the world over it becomes a rule—a law of ma- 
terial medicine—that the given drug is a safe one to prescribe 
in all cases coming within the scope of the experiment made; 
and the :esult of such test is absolutely the limit of the phy- 
sicians’ knowledge upon the question of the choice of medi- 
cine to be used. 

It is understood, of course, that I am not complaining of 
the modus employed by the doctors in reaching their ultimate 
standard of judgment. In fact, it might be freely conceded 
that none better could be suggested—that it is the climax of 
human reason upon a subject that human reason cannot com- 
pass; and I refer to it, not to criticize or lessen its force, but 
simply to invite all satisfied with it to try by the same test the 
medicinal virtues, or the healing power, of Christian Science. 

Christian Science has been practised in this country for about 
a third of a century—in a limited way for several years, but 
for the last two decades quite extensively; so that now its 
practitioners are numbered by thousands and its patients by 
hundreds of thousands. In the time I have mentioned, in the 
United States alone, at a low estimate one million people, 
including both sexes and all ages, in every variety of condi- 
tion and climate, have been treated by Christian Science and 
cured of all manner of diseases, named and unnamed, sub- 
stantially covering the whole range of mortal affliction. There 
were some failures, it is true; but the percentage of these was 
many times smaller than the percentage of failures by material 
medicine in any age of the world. 

Now, add to this statement of cases cured the fact that a 
considerable percentage of the cures thus effected by Christian 
Science were of people confessedly beyond the reach of material 
remedies, and you have an experimental test of mental thera- 
peutics, divine healing, in every way as satisfactory and con- 
clusive as is afforded of the curative quality of any drug or 
material remedy by the history of medicine. 
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Now, if you may determine the virtues of medicine by ex- 
periment—if, by human observation and experience, you may 
ascertain the efficacy of a given remedy by a percentage of 
cures effected—then is it not clear beyond controversy that 
this same test will measure with equal accuracy the medi- 
cinal virtues of Christian Science? And, in common fairness 
and by the logic of the axiom that “things equal to the same 
thing are equal to each other,” are you not driven to include 
the tens of thousands of closely observed tests of the medi- 
cinal merit of mental medicine, in what men are pleased to call 
their common sense, in forming your judgment of Christian 
Science? 

The time has long since passed when any one can say that 
Christian Science does not have its victories over disease; that 
it does not restore health; that it does not reclaim the drunk- 
ard; that it does not heal wounds of bone and flesh; that it does 
not give vision to the eye and hearing to the ear; that it does 
not “minister to a mind diseased.” In almost every city, village, 
and hamlet of our country examples of these cures exist and 
may be easily known to all intelligent men, and of course to 
my readers. 

The practise of Christian Science, judged by the senses, has 
not been an unbroken success; there have been some failures; 
not all the treatments have resulted in perfect cure; there have 
been some fatalities: but these have been comparatively few, 
as will appear by a comparison that I think is wholly within 
bounds—that the deaths occurring under Christian Science 
treatment in thirty years, in the States of Lllinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York, are not in the 
aggregate equal to the recorded deaths under medical treat- 
ment for any one day in the last two years in the two cities of 
Chicago and New York. 

If this is true, is there any possible reason why an intelli- 
gent man having faith in the practise of material medicine, by 
reason of experimental tests, should scorn to be influenced 
by similar tests of Christian Science healing? And is it a 
satisfactory explanation for not doing so for such a one to 
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say that to his mind mental healing is unreasonable because 
beyond his comprehension, when it is evident that the same 
person would be unutterably confused in an effort to determine 
why a pellet or powder or lotion had wrought a cure in any 
case? Surely, it is the extreme of inconsistency for any man 
to pride himself upon his wisdom in accepting as a basis of 
action the result of experiment in the medicine of man, if he 
rejects like tests respecting the medicine of God. 

From what I have said it must appear to the common under- 
standing that Christian Science, as a medicinal agent, is estab- 
lished by all the tests applied to material medicine and fortified 
by the relentless logic of success. 


Christian Science a Religion. 


I address myself to all thinking people who regard Mind 
as master of matter; who recognize an infinite Intelligence 
as All Cause—the Principle that created and governs all 
things; the supreme Good whom men call God, revealed in 
the Scriptures as the object of our love, worship, and adora- 
tion, and of whom Jesus Christ said, “God is a Spirit; and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth.” I thus address myself because the recognition of the 
supremacy of Spirit, Mind, God, is the basis, the inspiration, 
the soul of Christian Science. 

It follows that, in our thought, Christian Science is a re- 
ligion pure and simple; the religion of the Bible without pre- 
fix or suffix; the gentle, beautiful, hopeful religion of love that 
Jesus preached and taught and practised. If God is Spirit, 
infinite in goodness, mercy, truth, and love, then it is not 
difficult to understand (in fact we cannot avoid the conclu- 
sion) that He is the only God, the only Spirit, the only Good, 
Truth, and Love, the first and only Cause, the Principle of 
all that is. If God is all, ihen, of course, He is everywhere 
present; always with us; “a circle, the center of which is 
everywhere and the circumference nowhere.” With this con- 
cept of God, we can easily understand how He is in absolute 
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reality “our Strength and our Redeemer,” in Whom literally 
“we live and move and have our being.” And we may easily 
know also that man—God’s man—is not a mold of clay, a fash- 
ion of matter, but is spiritual: the image and likeness of Spirit, 
the reflection of God, and hence abides in health, truth, eternal 
life. 

The Christian world has for centuries asserted the belief 
that a knowledge of God is the beginning of wisdom. Cer- 
tainly God intended that man should know Him; the Scrip- 
tures were given that man might know Him, and thus have 
eternal life; and eternal life includes eternal health, hope, har- 
mony. 

We can never reach a knowledge of God through human 
understanding; human philosophy cannot compass Him. 
God is Spirit, and by spiritual understanding alone may be 
apprehended. We make the knowledge of God difficult by 
vain attempts to describe Him. The only mystery of godliness 
is born of the incessant struggle of the finite to measure the 
Infinite. If, in absolute verity, we did accept God as Spirit, 
Mind, Principle, instead of attempting to fashion Him with 
form and parts, with passions and pride, with limitations of 
beginning and end, then we might easily know Him and thus 
have life as limitless as His. 

The striking distinction between the conclusions of the 
human senses and of Christian Science respecting God, is the 
difference between an atom and the universe—between the 
finite and the Infinite. The former reduces God to the sem- 
blance of man; the latter elevates man to the image and likeness 
of God. The primal principle of Christian Science is the In- 
finity of God. This basic principle of our religion no one in the 
old churches, I am sure, will presume to question; for, in all 
generations back to the very morning of religious thought, men 
have been taught the infinite power and mercy and goodness 
of God; and these annul the claims, over man, of evil, sickness, 
or sin, which would countervail the majesty of Infinite Good. 

Every Christian organization in the world teaches the power 
and willingness of God to heal the sick ; hence, Christian Scien- 
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tists are not peculiar in this. The difference between Christian 
Scientists and the people of the old churches is one of trust— 
faith. Christian Scientists rely upon their belief in God’s heal- 
ing power; they practise their belief; in the love of God and 
men, they lay their hands on the sick and the sick recover ; and 
thus Christian Scientists prove their belief by the test Jesus 
gave and the only test by which Christian belief can be meas- 
ured. 

Christian Scientists are simply trying to live the life and do 
the works that Jesus lived and did. His mission was not only to 
preach the gospel but to heal the sick. This was the prophecy 
of Isaiah concerning him, a prophecy that Jesus declared ful- 
filled by his presence on the earth. The declaration of Jesus 
to his disciples, “The works that I do ye shall do also,” was 
made to the people of this day as certainly as it was to the 
apostles and the people among whom they wrought; and Chris- 
tian Scientists have demonstrated that they were included in 
this declaration of the Master by accomplishing many of the 
marvelous works that Jesus did. 

It must not be understood that Christian Scientists heal or 
pretend to heal the sick by virtue of any power of their own, 
but only by virtue of the power of God. They do ungrudg- 
ingly all that Jesus gave them to do, and rely unfalteringly 
upon all the promises he made. They believe, too, in the in- 
exorable law : “With what measure ye mete it shall be measured 
to you again ;” that you cannot enthrone human reason without 
in the same measure dethroning God; that if you give shadow 
for substance, you will receive the bitterness of hollow seeming 
for abiding reality. 

With the Holy Scriptures as their guide to eternal life, and 
the great Master as their Teacher and Exemplar, Christian 
Scientists hold, with much force of reason, that theirs is the 
religion that Jesus established, taught, and practised. 

The pathway of Christian Science has not been smooth and 
carpeted with flowers; thorns and crosses have everywhere be- 
set it, as long ago they stung and held in crucifixion the sweet 
Herald of “peace on earth.” Christian Science meets to-day, 
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and for thirty years has met, the ecclesiastical antagonism that 
every new phase of religion or new thought of God has been 
compelled to encounter ; but sooner or later, in God’s own good 
time, the cloud will break and, crowned and glorified, the truth 
will be seen, like a star, “dwelling apart’’ in its own glory— 
always its own. 

We do not complain in bitterness of the opposition that 
Christian Science has met. It has been simply the assertion 
of inherited beliefs that has for centuries antagonized every 
new thought of God. Our fathers endured this before us, and 
their fathers before them; yet the world has constantly grown 
brighter and freer and better. It is our duty to add to the 
good that came to us from the generations gone, and to it all 
our children will add still other good, born of the greater light 
of their own day; until, by and by—free from superstition and 
superior to fear—‘the mystery of godliness” will be lost in the 
sweet simplicity of perfect love. 

Intellectual integrity is not easily attained. We must, 
though ever so reluctantly, concede the fact that, while it is 
comparatively easy to appear honest with our neighbors, it is 
extremely difficult to know that we are honest with ourselves. 
In some to-morrow we will recognize the incomparable decep- 
tion practised by men upon themselves in the vain effort to 
find a logic of saying more potent than the logic of doing. 

Christian Science is not a religion of beliefs, but of works; 
not of theories, but of demonstrations. There is nothing con- 
cerning which people so persistently deceive themselves as 
about their religious beliefs. It is so much easier to say than to 
do; and then one cannot know what he believes, in the sense 
in which Jesus used that word, except by what he does. Belief 
is more than intellectual conviction; it includes the elements 
of trust, faith, reliance: hence the repeated assurance of Jesus, 
“by their works ye shall know them.” 

What a man says he believes is not infrequently the very an- 
tipodes of what he rcally believes; for instance, if a man says 
he believes that “in God we live and move and have our being,” 
and then resorts to a druggist, doctor, or climate for life and 
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health, you will know at once that he has mistaken his belief. 
Jesus came recognizing God as the healer of all our diseases— 
as our life, strength, and redeemer; and, knowing this, by the 
power of God he healed the sick, bound up the broken-hearted, 
gave hope for despair, song for anguish, life for death; and 
these were the works of the Master, the beautiful works by 
which Jesus the Christ demonstrated his own divinity and the 
power of God to heal the sick. 

In the resplendent glow of this dawning century, rich in the 
accumulated good of all the past and richer far in the promise 
of good with which its high noon will bless the world, may we 
not, in the grace of lofty Christian manhood, make our grateful 
acknowledgments to Mrs. Eddy for the wonderful contribu- 
tion that she has made to the joy, song, and redemption of the 
world? WILLIAM G. EwINe. 

Chicago, III. 





Il. WHat tHe New TxHouGcut STANpS For. 


ITHIN the last twenty-five years two great movements, 
thoroughly idealistic in their tendencies, have taken 
root in our own country and are now spreading to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. One is known under the name of 
Christian Science, and was founded by Mary Baker Glover 
Eddy; the other, which is now popularly known as the New 
Thought Movement, had as its first great apostle P. P. 
Quimby, of Portland, Me., and later Julius A. Dresser, of Bos- 
ton, and Dr. W. F. Evans. Mr. Dresser taught and practised 
mental healing, and wrote but little. Dr. Evans wrote a num- 
ber of books, the most important being “Primitive Mind Cure” 
and “Esoteric Christianity.” 

It is not within the scope of this article to trace the history 
of these two great movements, but rather to show certain points 
wherein they agree or disagree. Fundamentally, there are cer- 
tain beliefs held by them in common. The New Thought 
devotee as well as the Christian Scientist holds to the thought 
of the oneness of life—that all life is one life; that all knowl- 
edge is one—and that God is omniscient, omnipotent, and 
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omnipresent. Starting with this fundamental idea of life, it 
might be thought by some that the two bodies would reach 
virtually the same conclusions; but that there is a radical dif- 
ference will be clearly shown in the following paragraphs. 

Let it be understood, first of all, that the writer does not 
attempt to discuss this subject in an antagonistic way, or from 
any desire to find fault with Christian Science. He recognizes 
the fact that there must be great vitality in a religious system 
that has wrought such wonderful changes in the minds of thou- 
sands of people in so short a time, and is more than willing 
to give due credit to its founder for the truly marvelous work 
she has accomplished. There is no desire to be unjust, but 
merely to make a plain statement of the facts of the case. The 
writer has no thought of making any attack on Mrs. Eddy 
or her followers, and concerning the points wherein he seems 
to criticize will deal with certain phases of their belief rather 
than with the work of any individual; for he is in general 
accord with their affirmative religion, or philosophy, but in 
direct opposition to their philosophy of denial, which he be- 
lieves to be unchristian. He grants without question the good 
they have accomplished in healing the sick and in bringing 
greater happiness and peace into the lives of others. He be- 
lieves, however, that this has been accomplished, not through 
any denial of matter, or of sin, sickness, and death, but through 
the presentation of the affirmative side of their religion—the 
oneness of life and the omnipotence of God. 

This article is written to make clear the distinction between 
the New Thought Movement and Christian Science, as the 
question is so often asked, In what does the real difference 
consist? The first great point of divergence appears when 
Christian Science affirms the whole material universe to be 
an illusion of what it terms “mortal mind,” and that through 
the denial of matter one realizes one’s spiritual origin. This 
is identical with the position held by many of the Hindu people, 
both of the past and the present time—that Maya (matter) is 
an illusion of mind. Of course, in this denial of matter the 
physical form of man is also denied away. 
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The New Thought believer, on the other hand, looks upon 
the visible universe as an expression of the power of God. He 
perceives that there must be an outer as well as an inner; that 
there must be effects as well as causes; that all the great 
material universe is the visible word of God—God’s word be- 
coming manifest in material form; that the body of man, to 
some degree, represents man’s spiritual and mental life; that 
by the influx of man’s spiritual consciousness the mind is 
renewed, and the body strengthened and made whole. In 
this conception of the outer world, the New Thought believer 
claims to be in thorough accord with what the great Nazarene 
taught; because, while he said the flesh was of no profit in 
comparison with the spirit, yet he drew his greatest lessons 
from external Nature. He said: “Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow.” He pointed out how God has clothed 
the flowers with a beauty and perfection that man’s highest 
art cannot equal. He affirmed that God cared even for the 
grass of the field; and King David said: “Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge. There is 
no speech nor language where their voice is not heard.” 

Christian Science denies away sin, sickness, and death. The 
New Thought claims that all three have an existence, but an 
existence that is overcome, not through any process of denial, 
but through the introduction of true thought into the mind 
of man; that to deny them away is to attribute the qualities 
of an entity to the very thing that is denied; that, in order to 
deny anything away, it must first be pictured in the mind; and 
that, instead of putting it away, the mental picture is thus per- 
petuated. Jesus recognized both sin and disease when he said: 
“Go, and sin no more, lest a worse thing befall thee.” There 
is nothing in his teachings to show that he ever denied away 
either sin or disease, but much to prove that he recognized both 
as conditions that should be overcome by good. 

Another point of difference between Christian Science and 
the New Thought Movement is the question of individual free- 
dom—the God-given right to think and act for one’s self. 
Christian Science says, Read the Bible, and then take “Science 
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and Health” as its interpreter. Leave all other sources of 
knowledge alone, it commands, because all else is the product 
of “mortal mind.” The New Thought stands with the Apostle 
Paul, when he said: “Prove all things; hold fast that which 
is good.” Paul does not concede the right to any one else to 
do the thinking or the proving, believing that each mind must 
deal individually with the problems of life and thus work out 
its own salvation. 

Still another point of disagreement arises in the founding of 
church organizations. Christian Science, with its thoroughly 
organized following, has founded church after church. New 
Thought people think that we have churches enough; that we 
do not need religions made up of creeds and “beliefs” as ur- 
gently as we need a religion based upon the true worship of 
God—in spirit and in truth. The real temple of God is in the 
human soul; the New Thought Movement, therefore, does not 
stand for any ecclesiastical or theological propaganda. It 
would bring to the minds of the people a knowledge of the 
laws that regulate and control life everywhere; it would show 
that through perfect conformity to the inner laws of life come 
perfect health and happiness, and that it is possible to manifest 
God’s kingdom here an” now. 

When we come to the healing of disease, a radical difference 
is found in that the Christian Science practitioner denies away 
disease and then affirms the oneness of life and of health, de- 
claring that we are to draw our vitality from the one great 
Source ; while the New Thought practitioner stands fairly and 
squarely on the affirmative side of life. No such thing as 
denial enters the mind of the New Thought healer when he 
treats his patient. He recognizes all wrong mental conditions 
—malice, hatred, envy, jealousy, pride, sensuality, and kindred 
emotions—as indications of a lack of development, and per- 
ceives that with the introduction of affirmative thought no di- 
rect denial is needed: that the affirmation carries all necessary 
denial within itself. . 

When the feeling of love enters the life, the false feeling of 
hate must go out ; when the thought of law and order enters the 
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mind, unlawfulness and disorder can have no place. The New 
Thought healer affirms that all life is one; that in God “we 
live and move and have our being;” that He has given to us 
all things—health, strength, and happiness. Every thought 
given by the healer is one of strength, of health, of beauty and 
loving-kindness ; no disagreeable or unwholesome thought goes 
forth to the patient, as would naturally be the case if the mind 
of the healer were engaged in denying away mistakes that he 
hopes to overcome. We believe that our thoughts make us 
what we are; that it is indispensably necessary to keep the 
mind filled with clean, wholesome thought—and in so doing 
there is no room for contradictory ideas. 

To recapitulate: Christian Science and the New Thought 
agree that all life is one; that all intelligence is one; that God 
is the All in all. 

And they disagree on the following points: Christian Science 
says that the visible world is “mortal mind ;” the New Thought 
declares the visible universe to be an expression of God’s handi- 
work. Christian Science asserts that sin, sickness, and death 
have no existence; the New Thought affirms that they have 
an existence, but that their existence is only limited and their 
destruction comes through right thinking and hence right liv- 
ing. Christian Science stands for a great religious sectarian 
organization ; it stands for slavery of the individual to an in- 
stitution—at least at present. The New Thought stands for a 
knowledge of spiritual truth among all people and perfect 
freedom of the individual, in both thought and action, to live 
out the life that God intended him to live. Christian Science 
stands for a woman and a book; the New Thought Movement 
stands for God manifesting through the soul of man, for the 
eternal laws of creation, and for the absolute freedom of the 
individual to work out his own salvation. Christian Science 
stands for a treatment of disease that includes both a negative 
and an affirmative philosophy; the New Thought in its treat- 
ment of disease rests on the omnipotence of God as the one 
and only healing power of the universe, and is therefore thor- 
oughly and solely affirmative. 
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Having pointed out the distinctions that exist between the 
two movements as the writer sees them, let us briefly outline 
the New Thought and what it stands for, even though it may 
be necessary to repeat a few statements already made in order 
to give a clear, comprehensive view of the movement. We 
do not believe that the New Thought had its origin in the mind 
of any one particular person or number of persons, but that it 
is as old as the soul itself. It is God’s truth seeking to become 
manifest in the individual life. We believe, however, that 
Jesus Christ showed forth the great yet simple truths of life in 
as clear and as comprehensive a manner as they have ever been 
given to the world. Yet we do not believe that he was the only 
great prophet of God, but that all peoples have had their 
prophets—that Buddha, Krishna, Mohammed, Zoroaster, and 
Confucius were prophets of God, and brought life and under- 
standing to the people. 

The New Thought teaches the universality of religion; 
that God’s Spirit is more or less active in the minds of 
all people, and that each individual receives according to his 
desires and needs; that there is a natural evolutionary process 
in the life of man, and little by little he is unfolding to latent 
powers and possibilities ; that the ideal man already exists, but 
the ideal is still seeking perfect expression; that man grows as 
naturally as does the plant or the tree, and that there is law 
and order from beginning to end; that law is universal, and it 
is through knowledge of universal law that man brings his 
life into oneness with the universal Life—into a condition of 
harmony wherein he expresses both health and happiness. 

There are different stages of religious development, as there 
are different stages of physical, mental, and spiritual growth. 
On one plane of religion, man lives a purely sensuous life; 
on another, the mind becomes enamored of creeds and rituals 
formulated by the human mind; on a third, man worships 
God in spirit and in truth. I believe there is no religion in the 
world devoid of truth—that the truth it contains is that which 
holds it together ; that all mankind is working for a single end; 
that, although we have differences in the present, they exist 
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rather in form than in spirit, and will gradually melt away. 
We would rejoice with all people when they rejoice. In what- 
ever way any body of people, calling themselves Christian Sci- 
entists or by any other name, bring greater happiness and a 
higher and truer knowledge of life to others, instead of finding 
fault, let us gladly indorse that which they have accomplished. 
We know that whatever good is wrought is of the Spirit of 
God—in both thought and work. 

In defining the principles professed by the New Thought 
followers, we are free to admit that they do not always adhere 
to their highest ideals; but exception should not be taken to 
the law, but rather to the failure to live up to its requirements. 
The New Thought teaches that we should live from the center 
of life outward; that we should recognize the power of God 
working within us to will and to do. There should be such an 
outflow of faith and love and hope from the soul into the mind 
of man that his thought would really become transfigured, his 
body transformed, and God’s kingdom expressed “on earth 
as it is in heaven.” We believe that any reform that shall ever 
come into the world will not be through a work that deals solely 
with the external life, but will have its inception in the heart 
—in the soul and life—of man; that there is no problem in 
life that cannot be solved through a knowledge of the law of 
God—as it is written in the heart of man—and obedience there- 
to. The New Thought stands for a vital Christianity that goes 
to the very heart of things; that pays no attention to the letter 
or the form, but creates both letter and form for itself in per- 
fect accord with the inner word. 

We have, therefore, no desire to build up any sectarian 
organization or to tear down any that now exists. We would 
say, with Paul, that “the unknown God whom ye ignorantly 
worship, him we declare unto you.” God—who is in all, 
through all, and above all—worketh within you to will and to 
do. Having no sectarian organization, yet offering the right 
hand of fellowship to members of all religious denominations ; 
having no belief in creed or dogma, yet recognizing the full 
rights of all who desire and feel the need of both: the New 
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Thought Movement has not come to destroy, but to fulfil. It 
has not come to tear down, but to build up; yet that building 
will not be made by the hands of man, but will abide in the 
hearts of the people—wherein their minds will become 
strengthened and their bodies be made whole. 

While the movement is an aggressive one, it would antago- 
nize no body of people. It is aggressive for the fundamental 
position it takes, being affirmative from beginning to end. It 
affirms the omnipotence, omniscience, and omnipresence of 
God—with all that these words imply. It stands for a gospel 
of peace and good-will to all men. It is optimistic throughout. 
It declares that it is easier for man to be well and happy than 
to be the reverse. It is easier to go with the law than to put 
one’s self in opposition to it. Losing the idea of itself as a sec- 
tarian religion, it finds itself in reality a Universal Religion. 


CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. 
New York. 





III. AtTrirupE oF THE CHURCH TOWARD THINGS 
Not SEEN. 


N dealing with the phrase, “attitude of the Church,” it is 
well to make sure at the outset that it is taken in the same 
sense by the reader as by the writer. It is in its broadest sig- 
nification that I shall use the word Church—the mass of Chris- 
tians, organized and unorganized, wherever found, whatever 
called. As thus defined it has no way of declaring itself, and 
so the phrase for my purpose stands for the attitude of its 
members, clerical and lay. Sheep follow the shepherd. Many 
laymen echo their minister. Therefore, it is with the position of 
the clergy toward metaphysicai research that my remarks will 
have most to do. That their general bearing is as truth’s trus- 
tees hostile to interference with a trust, as stewards of divine 
mysteries accountable for stewardship, as officers of a church 
militant contending for faith once for all delivered to the saints, 
with neither eye nor ear for anything else—this is well known. 
That it ought to be as truth’s seekers also, ready to receive 
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the additional revelations which Christ promised through the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, open-minded enough to investi- 
gate fresh phenomena, even though their environment be as 
humble and unprepossessing as that of the first Revealer and 
his fisher-folk, this is the proposition that I have set myself 
to maintain. 

My choice of this theme is due to the curious contrast be- 
tween profession and practise presented by the Church in 
regard to one of the most interesting movements of the nine- 
teenth century. It accepts the New Testament miracles of heal- 
ing, which rest on ancient testimony of witnesses whose cross- 
examination has not come down with their story, and rejects 
the tales of mental healing which are supported by modern evi- 
dence in the mouths of living witnesses who are able to stand 
the most rigid questioning. For two thousand years it has 
been professing faith in the teachings of Christ as to the effi- 
cacy of mental operations in the cure of bodily ills, but its 
practise has been to put faith in doctors and drugs. Multitudes 
of our fellow-citizens are at this moment performing cures 
under a literal interpretation of Christ’s language, and the 
Church refuses to investigate their works and reads them out 
of its holy courts as sinners. Is it consistent to reject as in- 
credible testimony of the nineteenth century while accepting 
that of the first? 

To discredit mental healing is indeed to be expected from 
those of the clergy who think that they need to use Christ’s 
miracles of healing as proofs of his divinity. To admit that a 
mere man can by an operation of his mind so influence the mind 
of another as to cure that other’s bodily disease would in their 
judgment destroy the force of their argument. They assume 
that assertion of the divinity of Christ implies denial of any 
divinity in man. In order, therefore, that they may continue 
to use the miracles of healing to prove the former, they will 
not even look into occurrences that on their logic might be an 
argument for the latter. They easily get rid of the incon- 
venient fact that the New Testament is filled with accounts 
of men doing those things by the assertion that those men were 
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specially empowered by Christ, and the power died with them. 
Fiat miracles are now in as much dis-esteem among theologians 
as fiat money among financiers; and the modern school holds 
that Christ worked his miracles in accordance with, rather than 
in defiance of, law. EPut new and old alike agree in main- 
taining that the power, however exercised, did not survive the 
early Christians. When confronted by the last reported saying 
of Christ, that among the signs which should follow them 
that believe was that of healing the sick without the aid of 
drugs, the old school claim that Christ only referred to the 
believers of that age; and the new say the passage is a forgery. 
When asked for reasons why the power should have been lim- 
ited in time and person, and to explain what Christ meant 
when on a prior occasion he implied its existence in men who 
did not follow him, they can think of no better answer than 
the suggestion that the questioner is a reviler whose lack of 
faith renders any reply needless, or a simpleton whose credulity 
makes it useless. 

Let it not be thought that it is my intention in this paper to 
put forth any plea in favor of Spiritual Science. I am merely 
calling attention to the desirability of consistency in meta- 
physical research. My reading of history, my intercourse with 
my fellow-men, and my communion with myself have forced 
upon me the chastening conviction that it is we who profess 
and call ourselves Christians, we ourselves, who are the most 
unblushing violators of the Christian law of liberty of thought 
and action as formulated by St. Paul in the fourteenth chap- 
ter of Romans. It is a familiar principle that, in making a 
generalization, one may not ignore a single fact in his collection 
of data. I have heard parsons in my own branch of the Catho- 
lic Church point to its marvelous growth during the nineteenth 
century as evidence that Almighty God is behind its progress. 
So be it. But when I find that in the last two decades of the 
same century the believers in Spiritual Science, professing to 
heal in His name, have so increased as to outnumber the 
Episcopalians two to one, and hear the same divines denounce 
them as unchristian, then, as a man who wishes to be both 
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candid and logical, I ask myself, What is the value of that 
kind of reasoning? If parson argues the favor of God in his 
own case, why deny it to his neighbor? Hence it is that I 
appeal for fair treatment of persons with whom we may not 
always agree, and for open-mindedness as to facts that may 
overturn some of our pet theologies. Above all, in affairs of 
such vital importance let not the officers of our churches emu- 
late the indifference of the Roman deputy, before whom St. 
Paul was haled for troubling the people about spiritual mat- 
ters, and of whom this statement has come down, “Gallio cared 
for none of these things.” 

St. Paul’s division of all things into those that are seen and 
those that are not seen is peculiarly apt for my purpose, be- 
cause the line is so drawn that the objects of a church 
and of a metaphysical society are found on the same 
side. He tells us that those that are seen are temporal and 
those that are not seen are eternal. It would seem to follow 
that matter is the result of mental causation. No building 
however imposing, no painting however beautiful, can come 
into visible form without having first existed in the mind 
of its human creator. Does it not fairly flow that the uni- 
verse must have been in Eternal Mind prior to its ma- 
terial manifestation? But, says some scientist, do you accept 
evolution; and if so, how can you postulate the preéxistence 
in an unseen Mind of seen things that are constantly chang- 
ing? My answer may be given in the felicitous words of 
David: “Thine eyes did see my substance yet being imperfect, 
and in Thy book were all my members written, which day by 
day were fashioned when as yet there was none of them.” Did 
not that ancient poet have at least a glimmering of mental 
causation and material evolution? 

The Church and metaphysical associations being found on 
the same side of St. Paul’s line, we are next to inquire as to 
any subdivision that may separate them. Is religion merely a 
branch of metaphysics? Is there a soul as well as a mind? The 
Church claims that there is. It may well be that science will 
some day teach us that the human soul is an evolution from 
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the human mind, as the latter from the body.. Perhaps the 
popular criticism of the intensely selfish man, that he is like 
a corporation in not having any soul, may turn out after all 
to be a scientific, rather than a rhetorical, use of language. Is 
not the hypothesis of a gradual development of soul in the 
individual maintainable? May it not account for certain in- 
ward experiences and outward phenomena? Self-control, self- 
denial, the dwelling of the mind on spiritual things, the con- 
stant exercise of particular incipient mental muscles and or- 
gans, so to speak, may develop a soul in one man; whereas 
self-indulgence, the direction of the mind upon material de- 
lights, the use of a different set of mentalities and nejzlect of 
the former, may stifle a soul-germ in another man. Be this 
as it may, let us assume the existence of soul, and we then 
have a line of demarcation between the Church and such 
societies. The former has to do with the unseen things per- 
taining to the soul; the latter with those of the mind. This 
may not be a scientific division, but its convenience will excuse 
any inaccuracy. 

What should be the attitude of the Church toward revela- 
tion, or discovery if you will, in each domain? 

The most striking feature of the position of ecclesiastics to- 
ward revelation in religion is their assumption of a strange 
major premise. They take it for granted that all the faith was 
once delivered to the saints two thousand years ago. They there- 
fore deduce a duty to contend for it in the spirit of the closing 
words of St. John’s rhapsody; that if any man shall add unto 
the things of that book God shall add unto him terrible plagues, 
and if any man shall take away from the words of that book God 
shall take away his part out of the book of life. It is not at 
all unlikely that this anathema was at first merely a marginal 
note by some fiery annotator of an Athanasian turn of mind, 
and in some way crept into the text. But, even if it were really 
written by the beloved disciple, it is limited by him to that one 
book. The theologians, however, added unto the book of Reve- 
lation other writings, worked out from all a complete sys- 
tem of theology without any hiatus, and applied the curse to 
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their own product. They have thereby made theology rigid 
rather than pliant, a cast-iron bed for all ages to rest upon, a 
set of armor in which the Church must always fight the Philis- 
tines, whether it fits a particular generation or not. They hold 
that theology is an exact science, and they ignore Christ’s own 
statement as to partial, and his promise as to future, revelation. 

What is the cause of this frame of mind, which prevents 
progress in theology, and which has lost for the clergy their 
one-time proud position as leaders of the world’s thought? 
Let us seek it. 

A distinguished Episcopal! bishop, in a current paper on “The 
Decay of the Pulpit,” gives us a clue. He admits the decay 
and ascribes it to forgetfulness on the part of the clergy that 
they are messengers sent to bear news—to tell a message from 
God to man revealed by Christ. We may accept his definition 
of ministers as messengers without subscribing to all of his 
conclusions. Has a messenger any authority to construe his 
message? Must he not content himself with telling it, and let 
it speak for itself? A minister to a foreign court imparts the 
instructions of his home government, but he may not obscure 
or pervert them with constructions of his own. Inability on 
his part to understand them gives him no warrant to bind others 
by his interpretation. Christ sent out his disciples as witnesses 
of what they had seen and heard. St. Peter in explicit words 
tells the purpose of the first ordination of a Christian minister 
—'‘‘to be a witness with us of His resurrection.” There you 
have the function. He is to be a truth-teller to them that 
come after. No power as truth-interpreter was ever given to 
him. It must be conceded that the telling of a thing does to 
some extent involve its interpretation. It is difficult tovdraw 
the line. It was once successfully done in that matchless com- 
bination of statement of facts with the minimum of interpreta- 
tion, the Apostles’ Creed, which I am glad to know is the only 
test of belief imposed upon laymen of the Episcopal Church. 
In the Westminster Confession, the Thirty-nine Articles, the 
Athanasian Creed, and similar deliverances, and in their 
treatises, the theologians have drawn the line as if they had 
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supreme authority over their message to construe it as they 
would. They have forgotten their function as truth-tellers in 
their desire to be truth-interpreters. So they have come sin- 
cerely to believe that the revelation once delivered was full and 
final, and that they are its exclusive trustees. Hence there can be 
no progress in theology, the first century has a mortgage on 
the nineteenth, and they must keep their eyes in the back of 
their heads. No wonder that they stumble! The Protestant 
clergy have never been a whit behind their Roman Catholic 
brethren in upholding this prerogative. The only difference 
between them is, that the latter assert the infallibility of a 
Pope elected by themselves, and the former insist on the infal- 
libility of a book selected by themselves. The dissensions be- 
tween theologians may trouble the rest of the world and result 
in the rejection of revelation altogether, but it does not worry 
them. Does not each of them know that he holds the truth, 
and that every one who differs from him is in the wrong? 

This mania for interpretation broke out in the Church among 
the very first ministers after those who had seen the Lord. 
The men who had been with Christ were inartificial, unedu- 
cated. They used simple words to convey simple ideas. They 
were witnesses pure and simple. St. Paul was a product of the 
schools, delighting in complexity. To his calling as mission- 
ary he added that of theologian. He was indeed the first theo- 
logian, and has much to answer for. He propounded many 
things that simple-minded St. Peter complains were “hard 
to be understood.” He found the religion of Christ a plain 
story of fact and clear teaching as to conduct, which the hum- 
blest folk could understand. He left it a subtle body of the- 
ology, which the profoundest minds have been debating ever 
since. Wherever he was the missionary, burning to tell his 
message, he did it with such power that even now men are 
moved by the written page. Wherever he was the theologian, 
he was so acute, so full of refinements, antithesis, play upon 
words, forced similes—in short, so confusing—that we do not 
wonder that a young man during one of his long preachments 
was overcome with sleep, fell out of a window, and was taken 
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up for dead. There is a deal of humor in the Bible if we will 
not shut our eyes to it, and there was probably a quiet smile on 
St. Luke’s face while penning that tale. No doubt on their 
journeyings he had often rallied the preacher on the unusual 
results of his discourse that night. Such disquisitions may 
have sent Eutychus to sleep, but they also sent the Christian 
Church along a path of debate, never ending, often acrimonious, 
sometimes a path of blood. 

St. Paul, great as he was, and entitled to our reverence as 
one inspired, was not infallible. His own writings convict him 
of error. His claims of inspiration for some of his utterances 
have been disproved by time. But his successors, instead of 
avoiding, have repeated his mistakes, substituted subtlety for 
simplicity, theology for religion, truth-interpreting for truth- 
telling. Is it too much to say that so long as they continue to 
put the refinements of St. Paul upon the same level of author- 
ity as the sayings of the Master, just so long will they have 
cause to mourn that their influence decreases in proportion 
as general discernment increases? 

We are next to consider the attitude of the Church toward 
the unseen things in the realm of metaphysics. Surely here, 
whatever may be the rights of the theologians in their own 
domain, they should demean themselves as co-seekers after 
truth. Surely they have no divine prerogative here. Would 
it not be well for them in these matters at least to discard that 
frame of mind which predisposes them to measure every new 
theory by theological standards? That is the rock on which 
they have always been wrecked. In the warfare ever waged 
between science and theology, the latter is always worsted. The 
latest case is Evolution, once bitterly opposed by the clerics as 
against the Bible, and now being slowly accepted as in har- 
mony with it and even dimly taught by it. 

A new subject has loomed up of late, in regard to which 
they must take a position—Spiritual Science. I use this term 
rather than Christian Science, because the latter has come to 
be popularly known as the badge of a particular cult, and be- 
cause the former is more comprehensive. I am fot unmindful 
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that, if it is a correct term, it does not fall under the head 
which we have reached.- But it is not my intention to go into 
the broader and more important question, whether the new 
Spiritual Science is not really the old religion taught by Christ 
stripped of theological encrustation. I shall limit my few 
remaining remarks to one of its practical applications—healing 
disease. As that is sometimes called mental therapeutics, we 
may properly discuss it at this stage of our inquiry. 

Time and again distinguished divines dismiss the subject 
with the flippant quip that it is unchristian and unscientific. 
Did it never occur to them that in so doing they may lay them- 
selves open to the same charge? Let us see. Within the last 
twenty years cures in mental therapeutics have been performed 
to such an extent that they overthrow denial and challenge 
explanation. The evidence in their favor as facts is much 
stronger than that of the miracles of healing in the New Testa- 
ment. One cannot talk with any person without hearing of a 
relative or friend or acquaintance who has been cured or bene- 
fited by mental treatment. The theory of coincidence breaks 
down. Said a woman of reflective turn of mind in my hearing 
not long ago, “How many coincidences must there be to dis- 
prove the theory?’ Countless afflicted ones, like the woman 
in the Bible, who had spent her substance on physicians and 
grew no better but rather worse, have gone to mental healers 
and returned cured. When the theologians charge the healer 
with being a sinner, the answer comes like that of the blind 
man to the Pharisees: whether she be a sinner I know not; 
one thing I know—whereas I was ill, now I am well. When 
the questioners, refusing the evidence, repeat their queries over 
and over again, and the healed ventures to suggest that per- 
haps the healer has become possessed of some knowledge of 
divine law which they would do well to study, the scornful 
reply is made as of old, Thyself was born in sin—dost thou 
teach us? And they cast him out. 

Is not this conduct of Christian ministers passing strange? 
Have they not taken to heart the story of the disciples for- 
bidding an outsider from casting out devils in Christ’s name, 
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because, as they reported to him with eager zeal, “he followeth 
not us”? Have they forgotten how, instead of commending 
for fidelity, he rebuked his followers for bigotry? Have they 
never noticed that he did so in words that distinctly imply the 
power of others than himself and his disciples to work cures? 

It will emphasize my point to state a legal opinion of a friend 
of mine given a few years ago to a mental healer upon the ques- 
tion whether the latter came under the public health law. An 
indictment, said he, for practising mental healing without a 
doctor’s license would not hold; there is no law against think- 
ing, nor any that requires a physician to be called in to attend 
a sick person, except in the case of children; adults cannot be 
compelled to employ doctors or swallow drugs; the fate that 
sooner or later overtakes every doctor—a patient dying on his 
hands—may befall you, but you need not fear an indictment 
as much as a doctor; he can be prosecuted for negligence in 
prescribing the wrong drug, and the books are full of cases 
against physicians for malpractice ; no Grand Jury can lawfully 
indict you for thinking or praying; if, however, one should do 
so, no petit jury could convict you without subverting the 
principles of the Christian religion as set forth in the very book 
on which they had been sworn a true verdict to give; if the 
doctors or ministers are fanatical enough to pursue you, I 
should defend you by subpcenaing leading clergymen as expert 
witnesses, and out of their own mouths force the opinion that 
the Bible, on which they also had been sworn, teaches that heal- 
ing of the body can be done by mental operations. 

The lawyer was right. The theologian who affirms cures in 
the first century and denies them in the nineteenth is guilty of 
flagrant inconsistency. 

It must be conceded that little is known about the laws gov- 
erning the operation of mental forces, or thought-waves, to use 
a recent term. That is a reason, not for denial but for investiga- 
tion. Our learned doctors, medical and clerical, would do 
better if they would condescend to study mental cures, instead 
of being quick to decry simple folk who suppose that Christ 
did say and did mean that those who believed on him should 
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have power to heal the sick. Whether he cured by fiat or by 
law is not made very clear in the Bible. There are two pas- 
sages, however, which trouble the clergy greatly. You never 
hear any sermons on them. The theologians would rejoice if 
the verses were not there, for they prove that Christ’s power 
was limited. St. Mark says: “And he could there do no mighty 
work, save that he laid hands on a few sick folk and healea 
them.” St. Matthew tells us that this was because of the un- 
belief of the people in that region. If the thought-forces of 
the second person of the Trinity were powerless in the hostile 
atmosphere of unbelieving Jews, it is not strange that those 
of the humble healer of to-day are hampered by an environ- 
ment of unbelieving Christians. 

O foolish theologians, who hath bewitched you, that ye 
should not obey the truth before whose eyes facts are set? 
Have ye suffered so many things in vain? He that ministereth 
to you the Spirit and worketh miracles of healing among you 
—doeth he it by the aid of your theologies, or by the having 
of faith in principles taught by Christ and discarded by you? 
It is prevalent speech among laymen that your subtleties and 
refinements, your perversions and pretensions, have done more 
harm to your Master’s cause than all the open antagonism of 
skeptic and agnostic. “I thank thee, O Father,” said He, “that 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and re- 
vealed them unto babes.” Can you not see, O ye spiritual lead- 
ers, that, if our religion is true, the Church has everything to 
gain and nothing to fear from the efforts of those who are 
seeking to cast out sickness in His name, even though they fol- 
low not us? 

Perhaps they once were followers of the Church and left its 
ranks because they thought, however mistakenly, that it was 
not following Christ. Perhaps they did not find that it minis- 
tered to their spiritual needs. Mayhap they felt that some of its 
gardeners were spending too much time in the cultivation 
of the tree of Institutionalism, to the neglect of the tree of 
Life. 

Cease your practise of lighting religious candles and putting 
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them under theological bushels; hold to your errand of truth- 
telling; give up your claim of truth-interpreter; take the rdle 
of truth-seeker. Then may you be able to actualize, in a return- 
ing influence over men, the mighty mental and spiritual forcers 
wrapped up in that inspired deliverance of St. Paul—“God 
hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power, of love, and 
of a sound mind.” 


Joun Brooks Leavitt. 
New York. 





IV. CwHristianity’s Next Strep. 


HE modern, rational conception of Christianity, it has 
been truly said, had its birth about a century ago. It 
was born of a great, strong, new impulse. It was a fresh 
awakening, both ethically and religiously, and has had a power- 
ful influence surely in the Christian Church. On its negative 
side it was a moral as well as an intellectual revulsion from the 
dogmatic theology of the time. On its affirmative side, it is 
now widely acknowledged, it was a truer conception in many 
respects of Christ’s teaching. It is contended, however, that 
this grand and beneficent impulse has now spent its force 
and done its special work. Stil! another assertion is added, 
quite naturally perhaps—that no new impulse takes the place 
of the old one. 

There is only one question closely involved in the foregoing 
statement that we are concerned now to consider: Has liberal 
Christianity ceased to be a forward movement; does it take 
any new, progressive step, or throw itself into any great cause 
of the present time? 

One of our well-known Unitarian clergymen not long ago 
asked the question: “What is to be our next step forward?” 
Surely there is abundant need always for such onward steps in 
morals and religion—as in science and civilization. It is a 
familiar saying that revival, renewal, is the course of Nature. 
New movements, ethical, religious, social, are in order in our 
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time as in every age of the world. The evolutionary progress 
of mankind is made, and has ever been made, by these repeat- 
edly rising tides—these great waves of advance, religious and 
spiritual as well as political and literary. We have been in 
the habit of instancing, as such, Protestantism, and even Chris- 
tianity itself; but there have been many minor ones. Can it be 
that there are no such overflowings of the great pulsing, bound- 
ing spiritual Life in our day and generation? 

There are as a matter of fact some very active, and possibly 
not inconsequential, new movements going forward to-day. 
Let us briefly consider two of them. 

The first, we will notice, is what we call the New Social 
Movement, which is arising throughout the world among the 
foremost Christian nations. This movement has its “mes- 
sage,” supposed to be indeed “good news,” “glad tidings,” to 
men of to-day—the new Social Gospel. It is not, however, 
really new; in a larger sense it is old. Its essential element 
is in Christianity itself, taught and emphasized eighteen cen- 
turies ago by Jesus Christ. But the world was then only in 
very small measure ready for it. It was in fact born “out of 
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due season,” and though not destroyed, and having not been 
dead at any time since, it could be truly said of it, all through 
these centuries, “it sleepeth.” In our time it has come to life, 
to rebirth, and, let us hope, is now “born in due season,” and, 
if it be a good tree, surely it will grow and bear fruit and its 
“leaves be for the healing of the nations.” 

Certainly we may believe that there was never before in the 
world’s history such an awakening, such an unfolding of what 
we fitly call the “Social Consciousness,” which is now ready to 
welcome the “Social Gospel” declared of old, “Peace on earth 
and good-will to men,” and put to-day into the formula, “Each 
for all and all for each.” This Social Movement is surely a 
vital one, and its gospel a living word. May it prove a real 
awakening, full of life and power—be indeed an upward-rising, 
onward-moving wave of human reformation! 

It is not alone in its nature an industrial, or a narrowly social, 
or mainly an ethical, evolutionary advance. It is all of these, 
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and yet more; it has the spiritual (religious) element freshly 
and strongly kindled into life and activity. It means human 
redemption morally and spiritually, as well as deliverance from 
the present degrading poverty and monstrous injustice in the 
world. It is, therefore, truly Christian, in nature and spirit 
as in origin. It nas been articulating itself in recent years 
philosophically as “solidarity of the race ;” religiously as “free- 
dom, religion, fellowship;”’ Christianly as “human broth- 
erhood,” and socialistically with intensity as “liberty, equality, 
fraternity.” It is being voiced by many single tongues, which 
are fast increasing in number. Not long ago Professor Herron 
championed it in a scholarly and forceful way. It is abroad in 
the earth, stirring consciences, engaging thinkers, moving 
hearts, and actually beginning to be a prevailing spirit among 
some classes of men. 

Here is a fresh social awakening—a movement toward social 
reconstruction. The time in a measure is ripe for it, and the 
need surely is a pressing one. What would it mean? The 
brotherhood of men, not simply acknowledged in theory but 
really attempted in practise; cessation of deadly strife; aboli- 
tion of war; an end to antagonism between man and man, class 
and class, nation and nation; a true fraternity, mutual codp- 
eration, and brotherly relations established among mankind. 
Aye, what would that mean? The very heart and core of such 
a revolution, the mighty impulse giving it life and power, could 
only be religious, moral, spiritual—yea, Christian in the true 
sense of the word—and surely fit to inspire and engage in- 
tensely the Church of Christ. 1s the “Liberal” faith, or any 
branch of the Church now existing, astir, aflame, or likely to 
be, with the spirit of this grand forward step of humanity? Or 
is it only possible that another and a new Church of Christ, of 
God, of man, can be equal to the demands of so great a task 
and worthy the honor and glory of insuring its consummation? 

There is another contemporary new movement of no mean 
proportions, making its way with great activity, which claims 
the attention of the Christian Church to-day. This movement 
also has its “message” of “good news,” of “glad tidings,” which 
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is well characterized by the name: “The Gospel of Healing.”* 
This is really and emphatically a religious revival, whatever 
else it may be. It is at heart distinctively spiritual and springs 
from a fresh development, a fresh awakening, of the “spiritual 
consciousness” of men. And here, again, we must hasten to 
say, this “Gospel of Healing” is not really new. It is old— 
old as Christianity itself surely, and may rightly claim indeed 
to be definitely Christian, in its origin as in its essential nature. 
It has simply sprung into new life, come to rebirth, in this 
movement of our time. 

It will be well, doubtless, to ask here if the claim is valid 
that Christ gave to the world what we call the “Gospel of 
Healing.” It certainly does seem that if Christ enjoined any- 
thing upon his disciples it was to do the “works,” so called—the 
healing. If there was anything more prominent than another 
in his own ministry it surely was the “works,” the healing, 
which he performed in privacy, in public places, and on almost 
all occasions during his active public life. It can be truly said 
from the testimony of the New Testament records that where 
he preached once, exhorted the people on one occasion, he 
healed many cases of disease. And it is safe to say that in his 
instructions to his disciples he laid the emphasis on the “works” 
rather than on the word; he put the ministry of healing before 
the ministry of preaching. He charged the disciples, as he 
taught them, as he commissioned and sent them forth, to “heal 
the sick.” He insisted upon the healing as the more essential 
thing, apparently. 

What explanation has been given, or can be given, of this 
unquestionable fact? Nothing really worthy of notice has been 
offered in disposal of it. It seems to have been taken for 
granted, without any reason and without scriptural authority, 
that the command of Jesus to do the “works,” heal the sick, 
was meant for his immediate disciples, and was intended for 


*It appears under various forms, well known popularly as “Faith 
Cure,” “Prayer Cure,” “Divine Healing,” “Christian Science,” etc.; but 
these are evidently only different phases of one and the same thing es- 
sentially. . 
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no others or other time.. If that were true in regard to heal- 
ing the same must be true in regard to preaching, and Chris- 
tian pulpits and Christian preachers as such have no sanction 
or authority to-day for their existence. It surely appears that 
the conimand was equally valid, equally explicit, to his fol- 
lowers for all time both to preach the gospel of truth and to 
do the works of healing. Is there the slightest intimation by 
any New Testament writer that the command to heal was at 
any time revoked? Nay; in no way. We must conclude, with- 
out some evidence to the contrary, that the gospel of healing 
was intended by Christ as a part, a very essential part, of Chris- 
tianity. The accounts of the healing blotted out of the gospel 
records, a blank would result indeed. 

The important inference must necessarily be made that Jesus 
had good and sufficient reasons for such great stress placed by 
him upon the “works,” for such prominence given them in his 
own ministry and that of his disciples, as to have made them 
part and parcel of Christianity, which was for every age and 
for all mankind. We must see that very great importance was 
attached by him to the “works,” shown very emphatically by 
kis own extensive doing of them, and by the pressing charge 
to his followers to do the like. 

Why were the “works,” naturally we may ask, of so great 
moment? We answer, obviously there was a good, a value, 
in those works far transcending that of mere bodily cure. Is 
it not possible that there are some great truths, certain basic 
laws and principles, disclosed, illustrated, and enforced thereby, 
of deep and far-reaching import? We believe so. We are 
beginning to understand them. A glimpse at least has been 
caught in these latter days of their large significance. Those 
who have essayed in our day to do the works Jesus enjoined, 
to put in practise the method of cure by spiritual mearis, could 
not fail to have impressed upon their minds something of 
their real meaning, of their spiritual import, of their deep 
revealings. 

First of all, they make manifest in a convincing manner the 
“supremacy of spirit,” which surely should find appreciation 
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by a Christian church in these days of materialistic tendencies. 
They help men to a higher and clearer conception of the in- 
finite Power. They are, in a word, a revelation of God, the 
Father. Jesus considered them thus, we must think. Indeed, 
he said so again and again. Jesus evidently meant the heal- 
ing, used it, and meant it to be used ever after him, to help 
men to see that the Almighty Father is very near to them, 
working ever to heal them even of their physical maladies, the 
pain and disease of their bodies, as well as to heal them by 
His same gracious power of ills of mind, heart, and soul. 
Jesus emphasized the works, can we not believe, as tangible 
evidence that the infinite God, and He alone, is the real Healer ; 
that he is ever ready and lovingly desirous to cure the bodily 
infirmities of his children? The existence of God as a reality 
is thus impressed upon the mind, his immanence upon the con- 
sciousness ; and his goodness and love are manifested by this 
all-life-giving and restorative power. The subjects of the 
healing, when they experience it, feel all this to be true— 
as if He were indeed “touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities.” 

Again, the healing afforded to men a new estimate of man, 
a revelation of him—of his greatness and power. The old theo- 
logical view of him held by our ancestors is happily gone. The 
later valuation of him preached by Channing and others is 
nearer the gospel representation. The dignity and intrin- 
sic nobleness of human nature were emphasized—yea, the 
essential goodness and even divineness of humanity were 
asserted. 

But Jesus took a yet deeper sounding of the real, essential 
man, can we not see? It is disclosed in his announcement to 
men: “The kingdom of heaven is within you.” In his com- 
mand, “Be ye perfect, as your Father in heaven,” it is shown. 
He proclaimed it in “All things are possible to him who be- 
lieveth.” It is declared again in his assurance: “The works 
that I do ye shall do also, and greater works than these shall 
ye do.” To one who experienced healing at the hands of 
Jesus all this seemed enforced and illustrated thereby without 
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doubt. It is the same over again to-day to the patient healed 
by spiritual means. It is made a living truth to him that men 
are “made in God’s image and likeness ;” that they are his chil- 
dren, offspring indeed, sons and daughters of his, partakers 
of his essence, sharers in his power, and joined to him in 
oneness. So that to assert the divine, yea more, the detfic 
nature of man—that is, as to his highest, deepest, most 
essential nature—ceases to appear extravagant or strange to- 
day. 

Thus it is that the God-nature, the inherent powers and pos- 
sibilities of man, so open up in the light and by the application 
of the Healing Gospel as to give a new revelation of him. There 
are other grand truths revealed by Christ’s gospel of healing 
of equal fundamental worth, but which even to mention here 
there is not space. 

It may be asked, if Jesus gave this Gospel of Healing, and 
it is of such great importance and leads to such invaluable 
results, such revealings of truths, why has it been so little ap- 
preciated, so long neglected or ignored? The Apostolic Church 
accepted it and valued it as an essential part of the New Dis- 
pensation; the early Christians continued long in the same 
faith and practise. But gradually, as the centuries wore on, it 
was mostly left behind, till at length the Church—Protestant 
Christians, at any rate—became almost wholly strangers to it. 
They could say, in the old phrase: “We have not so much as 
heard whether there be any” ministry of healing. It “was 
in the world,” but the “world knew it not.” Man was 
but poorly prepared then to receive, value, and use it. 

How has it fared with the gospel Truth that Jesus taught 
and gave to be preached? What has been preached as it? For 
centuries hardly more than a mere travesty of it had place in 
Christendom. Only indeed in recent years has anything like a 
reasonable, ethical, spiritual grasp and appreciation of it 
dawned upon Christians. Is it any wonder, however? How 
could men then, mostly on the level of the senses, gross appe- 
tites and passions, comprehend the truth, beauty, and spir- 
ituality of Christ’s interpretation of religion? It could only be 
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a “leaven,” and work leavening, in the lump of humanity. But 
what was thus through Jesus “lifted up” could “draw men 
unto” it; and it draws them now as never before. The time 
is ripe, and men are ready now perhaps for its large appre- 
ciation. Therefore it is that we find possible, yea, actual to- 
day, this Spiritual Movement. Be it true that something like 
a new time is dawning on the world! There are “signs of 
the times” that surely seem propitious. There is such an 
awakening of the spiritual consciousness of men in these latter 
days as to make this new-old Gospel of Healing possible of 
reception and large fruition in Christendom. 

Faith, high and true, large and strong enough, has been so 
evolved inman that the spiritual healing of him, even so 
thoroughly as to include his body, is a possibility. To such 
faith, which is the spiritual state, the power of laying hold of 
the spiritual, the consciousness of the reality and power of 
spirit—to such faith, indeed, “all things are possible.” The 
sick, the suffering, the weak and sinful are realizing this possi- 
bility. The great Teacher is taken at his word, and it is found 
true: “If ye have faith, the works that I do ye shall do also.” 
It is these conditions that make possible this large and rap- 
idly-growing, and may be permanent, Movement of our day. 
Time alone will prove what great, general value it has, and 
what is to be its eventual outcome.* 

To conclude, will so-called Liberal Christianity, or will the 


* Dr. R. Heber Newton says of it: “Another of the most revolution- 
izing conceptions of the latter part of our closing century is the move- 
ment known under various names—as Faith Cure, Christian Science, 
Mental Healing, and what not. Within thirty years it has developed to 
the amazing proportions which it has now assumed in this country. 
The Movement is still rapidly growing. Allow for all possible nonsense 
and folly, for any amount of crudeness in the thought of its expounders, 
for all sorts of exaggerations—and still the broad, deep fact remains 
that what men in times past have here and there dimly divined to be 
true, without discovering the application of the truth, has come to be 
widely recognized and practically applied with astounding results: re- 
sults that are only the beginning of the issues of this New Thought. 
He would be a bold prophet who, looking a half century ahead, would 
dare to say how far Medical Science will be changed by this New 
Thought; how far man’s nature will be altered by it; how far the ills 
of human life will be modified and ameliorated through it.” 
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Christian Church as a whole, take up and to itself these (or 
any other) new movements, fresh advances, progressive steps 
—moral, social, or spiritual—and thus lead the Christian world 
on, as in the earlier days, in emancipation from error, wrong, 
evil? 
J. W. Wink ey. 
Boston, Mass. 
































THE SPIRITUAL IN LITERATURE. 
T is not intended in this article to write of the many volumes, 
pamphlets, magazine articles, and journals written by 
avowed Spiritualists in the direct interest of Spiritualism, of 
which there is a constantly increasing stream pouring from the 
press of this and other countries. Of these, the Spiritualistic 
papers and magazines keep their readers fully informed. But 
in behalf of the many interested in the subject who have not 
time to search through the vast field of literature, it is only 
designed to call attention to some of the standard books in pub- 
lic or other libraries that to a greater or less degree touch upon, 
treat of, or indirectly teach spiritual truths or bear upon occult 
science. We find such works in fiction, poetry, biography, es- 
says, and general literature. 

Among noted French writers who have been and are be- 
lievers in the higher truths of Spiritualism, we may name Bal- 
zac, George Sand, Victor Hugo, Dumas, Amiel, and Flam- 
marion; among English authors, Bulwer Lytton and his son, 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, William Blake, J. H. Shorthouse, 
Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Oliphant, Charlotte Bronté, Marie Cor- 
elli, Du Maurier, Edwin Arnold, Dante, Gabriel Rossetti; 
among Americans, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Whittier, Emer- 
son, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Edward Bellamy, and Marion 
Crawford. There are others, but these names come now to 
mind most prominently. 

Honoré de Balzac, the novelist, whose centenary anniver- 
sary has recently been celebrated, who is now given first place 
in French literature, and whose works have been adequately 
translated into English by an American woman, Katherine 
Prescott Wormely, understood thoroughly the spiritual nature, 
strivings, and destiny of man; and many of his works, like 
“The Country Doctor,” show evidence of his philosophic 
spiritual studies. But in his three books that should be read 
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in a series—“Louis Lambert,” “The Magic Skin,” and “Ser- 
aphita”—his thought is most fully developed ; and all interested 
in the spiritual life should read at least these three. George 
Sand’s “Consuela” and its sequel, “The Countess of Rudol- 
stadt,” are permeated with spiritual thought and descriptions 
of its phenomena. Victor Hugo, who openly avowed his be- 
lief in Spiritualism, gives special prominence to the reasona- 
bleness of this belief in his ““Toilers of The Sea,” and more than 
hints at it in “Les Miserables.” Dumas shows how his 
“Count of Monte Christo” was kept sane in his long imprison- 
ment by spiritual ministrations and teachings—through auto- 
matic writing and other phases. Henri Frederic Amiel did not 
profess to believe in Spiritualism; yet his uplifting book, the 
“Journal Intimé,” so ably translated by Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
is impregnated throughout with spiritual faith and aspiration— 
though he would probably have been shocked had any one 
thought of him as a believer in Spiritualism. Camille Flam- 
marion, the astronomer, was at one time an automatic writer, 
and his “Stories of Infinity” and “Urania” deal wholly with the 
problems of spiritual existence from the standpoint of scientific 
knowledge. Guy de Maupassant’s “Horla,” and perhaps some 
other stories, treats of occult subjects. 

Among English authors, perhaps Bulwer Lytton, who made 
a careful study of psychic phenomena, has made most use of 
them in his stories. One of his earlier works, “Pilgrims on the 
Rhine,” embodies in a little story the germ that Du Maurier 
later worked out in his charming story of “Peter Ibbetson,” and 
his dream life. Bulwer’s fascinating “Strange Story” gives a 
thrilling interest to the possibilities of hypnotism and the trance 
state. The mysteriously powerful “Zanoni” works his will 
through spiritual forces. Bulwer’s son, the author of “Lucile,” 
was also a strong believer in Spiritualism, as is clearly stated 
in Mrs. Browning’s “Letters” to various friends. Bulwer’s 
“The Coming Race” is founded on the possibility of telepathy 
and other to-be-developed psychic powers. Mrs. Margaret 
Oliphant—whose interest in such matters is plainly shown in 
her biography of her relative, Lawrence Oliphant—among her 
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many stories has several dealing with the possibilities of 
spirit-life: such as her exquisite “Little Pilgrim,” the longing 
when out of the body, because 


’ 


sadness of “Old Lady Mary,’ 
she could not influence any one to help her right the wrongs 
she had done to others in the flesh. “The Portrait” and “The 
Open Door” are also thoroughly psychical stories. 

Many of Dickens’s stories, especially the Christmas tales, are 
in full accord with spiritual truths; while there are few of his 
novels that do not indirectly give evidence of Dickens’s belief 
in psychic influences. George Du Maurier’s best known works 
are mainly based on the possibilities open to humanity through 
the spiritual powers that are the heritage of man, though now 
so dimly perceived. Not only is this true of his “Trilby,” but 
more particularly of his delightful “Peter Ibbetson” and “The 
Martian,” in which automatic writing plays so great a part. The 
popularity of Marie Corelli comes from the “intimations of im- 
mortality” she has urged upon the world of story-readers in 
such works as “The Romance of Two Worlds,” “Ardath,” 
“The Mighty Atom,” “The Soul of Lilith,” etc. A high type 
of spiritual thought is inwrought in all the writings of J. H. 
Shorthouse, especially in his most masterly work, “John In- 
glesant, Gentleman,” as well as in “The Little Schoolmaster 
Mark,” “Sir Percival,” “Countess Eve,” and “Teacher of the 
Violin.” Even the fantastic, mystery-weaving mind of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson finds some spiritual lessons in life, such as 
are shown in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” and “The Master of 
Ballentre.” Mrs. Catherine Crow’s “Ghosts and Family Le- 
gends,” and some recent essays of the critic, Andrew Lang, 
with the “Sympneumata” of Lawrence Oliphant, deal with 
psychical phenomena of the day; while the works of the 
mystic poet-artist, William Blake, are of somewhat like tenor as 
the writings of Swedenborg and Jacob Boehme. 

Among the writers on occult or spiritual topics in this coun- 
try, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward, the daughter and grand- 
daughter of rigidly orthodox theological college professors, 
and the wife of a clergyman, easily takes the lead, though de- 


nying any personal proclivities in favor of Spiritualism. Yet 
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her fascinating series of stories of the hereafter—“The Gates 
Ajar,” “Beyond the Gates,” and “The Gates Between”—with 
the spiritual ideas conveyed in many of her later novels, 
sketches, and essays, as well as in her poems, have been the 
means of inducing many from within the orthodox fold to take 
courage to wander into broader and more elevated religious 
pasturage, whence they could gain sure glimpses of the Elysian 
fields lying beyond the gates called “Death” on this side, though 
known as the gates of Life on the other. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, while confessing that her “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which 
did such awakening work for freedom, was written under di- 
rect inspiration, did not appeal so strongly in her beautiful 
stories in behalf of Spiritualism, pure and simple, as did Mrs. 
Phelps-Ward. Her “Old Town Folks”—in which she gives un- 
der the guise of fiction many psychical experiences of her own, 
and more particularly those of Professor Calvin Stowe, her 
clergyman husband—comes the nearest to a confession of her 
faith; while other books, like “The Minister’s Wooing” and 
“Agnes of Sorrento,” indicate the trend of her convictions. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” “House of the 
Seven Gables,” “The Marble Faun,” and “Mosses from an 
Old Manse,” are all permeated with spiritual thought, belief, 
and ideals; though he-probably would have been shocked, had 
he lived to read it, at the open confession of Spiritualist 
experiences which his gifted son Julian has given to the world. 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, during his later years, was much 
given to investigation of psychical mysteries, to which his med- 
ical studies and experiments lent an added interest. His latest 
and not least charming work, “Over the Tea-cups,” gives 
many intimations as to the conclusions to which these studies 
had brought him in respect to belief in the continuity of ex- 
istence beyond the earthly plane. “Elsie Venner,” “The 
Guardian Angel,” and “A Mortal Antipathy” show the varying 
phases of his pursuit of the mysteries of the human soul. Some 
of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s books show as well the skilled physi- 
cian’s interest in psychical questions, though I do not now re- 
call the special works in which he adverts to them. Edward 
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Bellamy, whose “Looking Backward” stirred thousands of 
hearts with hopeful visions of a “good time coming” through 
its so-called Utopian theories founded on ideas born of study of 
the spiritual nature of man, has written other works that evi- 
dence his practical if not avowed belief in Spiritualism—such 
as “Miss Laddington’s Sister” and his shorter sketches, “The 
Blind Man’s World” and “To Whom it Shall Come,” and 
more emphatically still in his last noble contribution to ethics, 
“Equality.” 

F. Marion Crawford, though brought up in Italy and with 
Italian affiliations, is nevertheless an American, and can be 
claimed as an American writer. Quite a number of his works 
show that he has made a special study of the occult, and the 
mysteries of mental phenomena. “Mr. Isaacs,” among the ear- 
liest of his productions, has for its motif study of Oriental 
magic and mysticism. “Among the Immortals” hints at ma- 
terialization, while “The Witch of Prague” is a weird yet 
charming presentation of the possibilities of hypnotism. Among 
his other novels, “A Roman Singer” brings in the occult as a 
strong element of the plot. 

How much attention is being awakened among our writers 
in recent years to the growing evidence of the spiritual side of 
man, as developed through mediumship, the investigations of 
the Society for Psychical Research, and the scientific study of 
hypnotism, is shown by the frequent introduction of such sub- 
jects by writers who do not profess any belief in the facts, as 
such, of spiritual manifestations. Such works as Zola’s 
“Lourdes,” Edward Eggleston’s “Faith Doctor,” Mrs. Harri- 
son Burton’s “An Errant Wooing,” Hall Caine’s “Deemster,” 
Henry James’s “Bostonians,” Miss Murfree’s “Prophet of the 
Great Smoky Mountain,” and other stories, show as literary 
straws the stream of tendency to belief and consideration of the 
great question, “If a man die, shall he live again?” Many of 
Wilkie Collins’s delightful stories also touch on the various de- 
velopments of the hidden life of humanity. 

Besides the poets Emerson, Tennyson, the Brownings, Ed- 
win Arnold, Whittier, Holmes, Longfellow, and presumably 
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Dante and Gabriel Rossetti (since he was a believer who had 
personal experience), the trend of spiritual thought to-day is 
shown by writers like John Fiske, in his series entitled “The 
Idea of God,” “The Destiny of Man,” and “Through Nature 
to God ;” Drummond’s “Natural Law in the Spiritual World ;” 
the writings of Henry Wood, such as “God’s Image in Man” 
and “Studies in the Thought World,” as well as by the wide 
publication in leading journals everywhere of the careful in- 
vestigations of scholars and thinkers of the Psychical Research 
Society, and the verdict of such men as Professors Crookes, 
Alfred Russell Wallace, Oliver Lodge, Henry Sedgwick, F. W. 
H. Myers, Richard Hodgson, Professor William James of 
Harvard, Professor J. H. Hyslop of Columbia University, and 
Rev. M. J. Savage in regard to evidential proof of immortality 
through communication with the so-called dead. 

Biographical literature, too, is playing its part in calling at- 
tention to spiritual thought, as in the recently published “Let- 
ters” of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
“Life and Letters,” Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s “Autobiogra- 
phy,” and the “ Life of William Lloyd Garrison.” The subject 
of Spiritualism is discussed at most length in the second vol- 
ume of Mrs. Browning’s letters to her friends—not the letters 
that passed between the poet-lovers. 

I have not undertaken in this paper to speak of the steady 
outpour from the press of literature by comparatively unknown 
writers that deals wholly with psychic problems and spiritual 
possibilities and is doing effective work in various directions. 
My aim has been to prove the strong impulse toward increas- 
ing belief in man’s higher (or spiritual) purpose in the Uni- 
verse; since the writers of any age, like the poets and song- 
makers, reflect always the prevailing thought, feeling, and ten- 
dencies of the silent masses. 

Sara A. UNDERWOOD. 

Quincy, Ill. 





































A PROBLEM IN SOCIOLOGY. 
N an article in the September, 1900, ARENA, on “The Study 
and Needs of Sociology,” I mentioned twoseemingly antag- 
onistic tendencies in social development—one the aspiration to- 
ward freedom, which has been the characteristic of every people 
in every time, and the other the equally marked tendency toward 
slavery through the growing dependence of each person upon 
others for even the commonest necessities of life. These 
opposite tendencies were noted as one of the problems in so- 
ciology that must be studied and harmonized before such a 
thing as a science of sociology becomes possible. I will now 
consider that proposition and see if there is a way to solve it. 
But, first, let us understand what is meant by the tendency to 
slavery through the growing dependence of each person upon 
others for the common necessities of life. 

The most conspicuous characteristic of our industrial sys- 
tem is the constantly growing subdivision of labor, whereby 
each occupation divides itself into a multitude of smaller occu- 
pations, each more specialized than its predecessor, and giving 
opportunity for the exercise of more skill in their smaller fields. 
For instance, it is within the memory of many now living when 
there were watchmakers: that is, when the watchmaker learned 
to make a whole watch. It required an apprenticeship of many 
of the best years of the lives of the artisans to learn their trade 
at all; and when learned, it was incomplete. The watches 
turned out by hand were, at best, crude and imperfect. But, 
as the occupation of watchmaking became more and more spe- 
cialized and subdivided, so that one person performed less and 
less of the whole work of making a watch, greater and still 
greater accuracy of all the parts became possible ; watches were 
made better on the whole, and less time was required both to 
produce the watch and to learn the trade. Other advantages 
were also made possible by this means. The greater the subdivi- 
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, sion of the labor of watchmaking, the simpler became the differ- 
ent processes ; consequently, the application of machinery to the 
art of watchmaking became more and more possible. This has 
gone on until almost the entire watch is made by machinery; 
watches are better and more accurately made; and, for the most 
part, nobody need spend much time in learning how to make 
watches. That is to say, the time required to learn how to do 
the little that any one is called upon to do in the making of 
watches is so small that any one can learn it in from a few 
hours to a few days. Of course, expertness only comes by 
practise ; but almost anybody can learn to work in a factory at 
the making of watches so quickly that the old-time watchmaker 
would have regarded any person as a fool who should have 
hinted that such a thing would ever become possible. 

The same tendencies noted in the industry of watchmaking 
are equally marked in every other: The movement toward an 
extreme subdivision of labor applies to every occupation, call- 
ing, and profession ; and, while it has added enormously to the 
productiveness of labor, it has added scarcely anything to the 
wages of labor. But, on the contrary, it has made the laborers 
more and more dependent upon one another and upon their 
employers for the commonest things of life. No man any 
longer produces the whole of any one thing that he consumes; 
and if one were thrown upon his own resources, aside from 
the possible assistance of others, in almost any part of the 
habitable world, he would certainly perish. 

This mutual dependence of the workers is supplemented by 
certain social adjustments that have grown up along with the 
entire industrial system, forming a part of it, and that make 
that dependence one of almost absolute helplessness. Along 
with the artisan has developed the master, the owner of the 
factory and the machinery—the capitalist. He owns, not only 
the shop and tools and the machinery, but the land from which 
are taken the raw materials that the worker uses in making the 
goods he turns out. The new-born babe is scarcely more de- 
pendent than the artisan with no right to his tools or to the 
raw materials necessary to carry on his industry. Unless he 
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can find a master he must starve, even though he is ready 
and willing to work for anybody that will hire him. And the 
further this system of industry develops, the more general the 
application of machinery becomes, and the more productive be- 
comes that labor, the more completely the laborer is in the 
power of the master. At present his only recourse is in trades- 
unions, which, at best, are wholly inadequate. This is what is 
meant by the “tendency toward slavery,” above referred to. 

Nor is this tendency confined to what is called the working 
class. It extends to those of every other. There is no liberty 
for one class that does not extend to all. And there can be 
no slavery for one that is not shared by all. Human society is 
an organism that has been developed through ages of evolu- 
tionary growth; and, like the members of our physical bodies, 
all must suffer in sympathy with those afflicted. There is no 
way in which we can escape that suffering ; hence, if we permit 
the continuance of a wrong that works injury to any member 
of this social organism, we are all sure to have our full share 
of that injury to bear. It bears upon us in a thousand ways in 
which we least expect it; so that the burdens that fall upon the 
artisans, the workers, are the very ones that bend the backs of 
every man, woman, and child in the land. Thus this “tendency 
toward slavery” is one that applies to all the members of our 
social organism. Contrasting this tendency, everywhere ob- 
servable, with the love of liberty implanted in every heart, it 
is evident that there must come a condition of stress, of dis- 
content, of strikes, and all manner of disturbances, and, when 
the stress becomes great enough, of insurrections and revolu- 
tions to break the surroundings and give opportunity for the 
aspi.ations toward liberty to find expression. 

Why should these things be? Why should not the increased 
productiveness of labor bring increased comfort and enjoyment 
to the workers? It may be answered that it does; that the 
toilers are better housed, better fed, and better clothed than 
they were a hundred or even fifty years ago. Admit it, and still 
it proves nothing. Their bettered condition is as nothing com- 
pared to the increase in the productiveness of their labor. It is 
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in nowise commensurate with their earnings. It has not even 
kept pace with the increase in their needs. But the aspiration 
toward liberty, which at times may sleep, is certain to reawaken 
and demand such a readjustment as will be more in accordance 
with those aspirations. There are periods when resistance to 
tyranny comes easy, when the very atmosphere seems charged 
with revolution, and when the great mass of men appear to 
rise as by some mighty impulse to achieve greater liberty. This 
impulse assumes different forms at different times. At one 
time it revolts against religious tyranny, at another it seeks 
freedom of speech and the press, while again it claims political 
equality. The particular form of the revolt is always deter- 
mined by the special form of the oppression that for the time 
bears most heavily upon the people. The indications are that 
the world is approaching another such an era; but, unlike the 
others, it aims at economic freedom. The economic subjection 
already pointed out has become the most conspicuous abuse of 
our time, or of all times; and the resistance is certain to focus 
right there. Again, unlike other great epochs, the questions to 
be settled are economic ones. The struggle will be conducted 
along economic lines. It is the struggle that will solve the 
greatest problem in sociology that has ever been presented to 
the world—the problem of harmonizing the two seemingly op- 
posite tendencies in human evolution: the one toward freedom 
and the other toward slavery. Let us see if we can make a 
forecast of that evolution. 

The money question has been by far the most prominent 
question before the people, not only of this country but of the 
world, for the last twenty-five years. Every civilized country 
has had an experience with it, and some have been brought 
to the verge of ruin—this country in 1893, for instance. Its 
methods are the oldest, the greatest, and the most universal of 
all the methods of exploitation and oppression in this world. 
All others are but children of this parent, and are as pygmies 
by its side. The events of the last ten years have unmasked its 
subtle ways until it stands before the world without a rival in 
any age or time in the cruelty of its greed and its unrelenting 
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avarice. Then, too, it has organized its power and fortified 
itself in the laws of almost every country—until it regards 
itself, and most others regard it, as invincible. It is just this 
condition that always precedes the fall of a tyrant. His destruc- 
tion always comes at the time when he feels the most secure. 
The oppressor can never so fortify himself as to guard all the 
lines of approach. This is as true of oppressive institutions as 
of men. The greatest struggle that the world has ever seen, 
greatest at least in its outcome, is even now upon us in the 
economic movement to free the world from its dependence 
upon the money power, which consists in the world’s being 
obliged to use its money, and in order to get it to pay interest. 
The strength of that power is in its monopoly, and arrayed be- 
hind that it has every important government in the world. No 
wonder it feels secure! But “pride goeth before destruction, 
and a haughty look before a fall.” 

Even now business men are beginning to see that money can 
be made unnecessary in the conduct of business. They are 
awakening to the fact that when they go to the bank to borrow 
money they only get the legalized certificates of their own credit 
—credit that they must have before they go, or they will get 
no money. They begin to see that every dollar they pay as 
interest, or discounts, or commissions on their loans, is really 
so much paid for the privilege of using their own credits— 
something for whch the lender renders no equivalent whatever ; 
and that the lender’s power to take arises wholly from his mo- 
nopoly of certain tools of trade. Business men are asking 
themselves if there is not some way whereby they can certify 
to one another’s credit and arrange for an easy and safe trans- 
fer of those credits without being compelled to use legalized 
certificates that somebody else controls. The moneyed interests 
have grown rich trading on other people’s credits. They 
pretend to extend credit to their customers, but really 
do nothing of the kind. By certain schemes and manip- 
ulations they have obtained control of the sources of supply of 
the legalized certificates of credit, which they think the people 
must have in order to do their business ; and when persons that 
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have credit want certificates thereof they make them pay 
smartly under the idea that they are getting credit. The bank- 
ers have their clearing houses, and daily transfer vast credits 
practically without money. Other people can do the same if 
they want to. ‘The same principle can be adapted to the trans- 
action of business until not a hundredth part of the money 
now required will be necessary to carry on business. This will 
decrease the demand for money, and its price will fall until 
interest will disappear—and with it ali danger of panics and 
periods of business depression. 

Yet these are not the only nor the most important changes 
that will be brought about. Under such a system as this, every 
person will control his own credits and nobody’s else. The basis 
of every one’s credit will become the service that he can render 
to his fellow-men; that is, the labor he performs. Every one 
who works, either with head or hand, can realize on that labor 
in credits that he can utilize without waiting to turn those 
credits into money. Privilege will no longer give credit; so that 
everybody must render service—perform labor of some kind. 
It furnishes the basis of a reorganization of society upon that 
of mutual service. All this is within not only the possibilities 
but the probabilities of the near future. When it is once worked 
out, it will be the solution of the problem of the ages—the 
emancipation of man and the harmonizing of the two opposing 
tendencies in human society: because it will be the achieve- 
ment of perfect economic liberty, which includes all and is the 
expression of every form of liberty. At the same time it will 
be coupled with the perfect dependence of each upon the other 
for mutual helpfulness. 

WittiaM H. Van Ornum. 
Chicago, il. 













































THE LEGAL ROAD TO SOCIALISM. 


EN build wiser than they know; and especially is this 

true of the framers of the Constitution of the United 
States. Indeed, they who are religiously inclined might with 
propriety say that God plans for man, and guides him more 
wisely than His creature wots of. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that every age has been 
more or less an age of discontent; but the one in which we of 
the present time are living is peculiarly and distinctly so. 
Men and women of to-day in all stations of life recognize that 
there is something at fault in our social system and a just 
cause for grumbling, and that the terrible disparity in condi- 
tions—the contrast between starvation or bare sustenance 
and extreme wealth—is not justified by anything that exists 
in Nature or by the productiveness of the earth. 

The Malthusian theory, which once was generally accepted, 
is no longer regarded as worthy of attention by advanced phil- 
osophers or practical men. One could readily comprehend 
that if the earth failed to produce, or was incapable of pro- 
ducing, a sufficiency of food—which chemical discoveries are 
increasing and will largely increase beyond present computa- 
tion—some of us would perforce be obliged to starve. But 
this is not the fact. In certain portions of the globe there are 
occasional famines, but even these could be entirely relieved 
by the expenditure or supply of a sufficient amount of what 
we call money; and if there is any hungry man in the United 
States to-day, or any other day, it is not because of a lack of 
fruitfulness on the part of the land or a failure upon the part 
of agriculturists and cattlemen to produce enough to go 
around, but because of his lack of a purchasing medium to 
exchange for the abundance always to be found in every mar- 
ket—and much of it going to waste. That is the simple truth, 
a fact patent to the eyes of every man and woman in the com- 


munity; hence, the existence of starvation or bare sustenance 
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cannot be justified by society. To say that no man who is 
willing to work need go hungry or be obliged to depend upon 
charity is an evasive lie, by which those who have not known 
and do not know the physical suffering caused by want seek 
to excuse themselves from the obligations of humanity and 
still their pliant consciences; it is a statement to the untruth- 
fulness of which thousands can testify, and in daily increasing 
numbers. It may be and probably is true that there are men 
that seek to shirk labor of any kind, but their number is so few 
in comparison with the whole that it is not necessary to con- 
s.der them ; and even in the cases of ones so afflicted society has 
no right to permit them to starve, and they could be easily 
forced into doing something and the willing laborer placed in 
a position different from theirs by securing the enjoyment of 
better and more varied food and the gratification of his palate, 
which, after all, is one of the main enjoyments of life, without 
valuing labor by a purely financial yardstick. 

Everywhere thinking men and women recognize that a 
change must inevitably come, and that there are undeniable 
truths at the bottom of what it is common to decry as So- 
cialism. But this change—which many will say is not worth 
discussing, since in all probability neither we nor our children 
nor their children will witness its fruition, though unknowingly 
to most of us it is taking place around us—how is it to come 
about? The only answer the vast majority—gg9,000 out of 
every 100,000 probably—can give is by means of a terrible so- 
cial revolution and bloodshed. They are mistaken; there is an 
entirely open and legal means to State Socialism, #.¢., the proper 
physical and (as far as natural conditions permit) mental care 
of the State’s children—all of us—which only requires educa- 
tion of the masses up to an enlightened standpoint to be put 
into effect. To its enactment the legislation of the civilized 
world for the last twenty-five years—as seen in the State of 
New York, which has given to the world among many bad 
laws more good ones that its sisters and Europe have copied - 
than any other in existence—has steadily, though unconsciously 
to the legislators and unperceived by the public, pointed. 













































5° THE ARENA. 
There is one law capable of application to all the phases of 
life—the law of Evolution. Applying it to social life, using 
the term social in a limited sense, we find we had first the 
individual, then the family, then the tribe, then the State, then 
the nation—all these links being historic facts. Now we are 
witnessing the alliance of nations, and may we not ultimately 
expect the universal nation? So, commercially we had first 
the individual, then the copartnership, then the corporation, 
and now the trust—all these links again historic facts—and, 
logically, next comes the State, then the nation, and ultimately 
the universal nation. This may seem a dream, but it is borne 
out by what has gone before. Looked at thus, I am unable to 
join in the indiscriminate denunciation of trusts, which are 
only a step in evolution; and the more oppressive they become, 
the more they crush out competition and the small dealer, the 
more they segregate what we term wealth—aggrandizing the 
few and impoverishing the many—the more rapidly they will 
hasten the ultimate outcome. But how, legally and peaceably, 
i. €., within the limits of recognized law, can the accumulation 
and perpetuation of colossal fortunes be prevented? 

In 1879 there was a great “howl” from one end of the 
United States to the other over the proposed adoption by Cali- 
fornia of a new State constitution, born as a result of the 
“Sand Lots” agitation. California adopted it and has not been 
ruined. One of its main provisions—the exclusion of the 
Chinese—has been now for many years the law of the United 
States. Its other principal feature was a system of progressive 
taxation. This, it was said, would drive capital out of the 
State; but it has not, and its general principle is now every- 
where recognized. This was that corporations ought to bear 
the largest share of the burden of taxation, receiving as they 
do great privileges and franchises. In great cities like New 
York the corporations could easily bear the entire brunt of 
taxation and yet earn fair dividends on an honest capitaliza- 
tion. The Broadway street-railroad, Jacob Sharp testified, 
cost less than $20,000 a mile, and was immediately bonded for 
$200,000 a mile. 
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One of the anomalies of taxation is the objection to an in- 
come tax, the fairest conceivable tax, while a personal tax, 
which is in every way unsatisfactory and most difficult to col- 
lect, is not objected to. European countries more wise than 
we find no difficulty in imposing and collecting an income tax, 
and it is a certainty of the future in the United States. Again, 
on principle it does not seem unfair that capital should pay a 
heavier tax than labor, not proportionate—because that it does 
pay—but a higher rate. It has more to lose and requires more 
protection, and it would seem just to divide taxation—as the 
fire insurance companies divide their risks—into ordinary and 
hazardous, and to place capital under the latter and charge it 
a higher premium rate. But this, in view of what I am about 
to write, is a minor consideration. 

It will probably startle the majority of readers to be told 
that there is no constitutional right to dispose of one’s prop- 
erty after death—that is, to make a will. Prior to the time of 
Henry VIII., wills were unknown. Property was disposed of 
by fictitious legal devices known as “uses” and “trusts,” which 
modern legislation has practically wiped out, and such rem- 
nants as remain the Legislature may destroy at pleasure. So 
the power to make a will is purely statutory—and unless all 
the formalities, differing in the various States, are observed a 
will is not valid—and to-morrow if it saw fit the Legislature 
could decree that no man or woman should have the power 
to make a will. This is a startling legal possibility. When 
there is no will the State claims the right to say how property 
shall be distributed, and every State has its “statute of dis- 
tributions.” 

Now, see how the State—here and even to a greater extent 
in Europe—has partially put a curb on the will-making power. 
Laws of the character referred to have passed and do pass 
without argument or creating any particular comment. Take 
the State of New York for illustration. It began not so many 
years ago by imposing a small tax on collateral inheritances, 
which it has constantly increased, and to-day taxes direct in- 
heritances as well. And on top of this State tax the United 
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States has added similar taxes for itself. This species of taxa- 
tion has been declared constitutional. If the State can law- 
fully take one per cent. in this way, why cannot it take fifty 
or whatever it may please? The principle is not affected by 
the rate of taxation so long as it is uniformly applied. 

Here, then, without bullets and entirely within law, are ways 
within which, whenever the people get ready, they can stop 
the accumulation and perpetuation of colossal fortunes and the 
impoverishment of the many for the aggrandizement of the 
few. The ballot-box is their cannon. 

Watporr H. PHILtips. 


Chicago, Il. 
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HAT America should have grown out of all proportion 
to the idea of it held in the minds of the Spanish, shortly 
after the memorable visit of Columbus to these shores, is not 
to be wondered at in the least. The Old World had taken on 
forms of life that could have had no other natural ending 
than complete mental lethargy, and final utter degeneration. 
Religion, so called, had cast its mask over the face of science, 
and the souls of men had been warped into the shriveled 
forms of the materialism of the religious combinations of 
the day. Life as it is lived now, in complete individual free- 
dom of thought and action, was not known; consequently, 
no one but that restless spirit of genius, Columbus, cared 
what was on the other side of what then seemed an endless 
tract of ocean. 

The whole world bows before a true genius, and seems only 
to wallow and wait for his coming. When the Christ came 
the world was wallowing. When Columbus came the world 
was wallowing—in its pretended love for the Christ. Then 
came Washington, in a more favorable time, and we have to- 
day America as a result of the intellectual and spiritual striv- 
ing of free men and free women—the latter of the greater 
importance to the progress of the world; for where woman 
is not free man is not. Latin America has yet to learn that 
she must free her women before she will rise upon a level with 
these United States of humanity. 

When the Pan-American gates are thrown open on the 
first day of May, 1901, a scene of unparalleled beauty and 
interest will charm the eye and delight the fancy of the vis- 
itor. Many millions of dollars will have been expended in 
the production of this Exposition of American progress— 
a worthy representation of the wonderful era of development 
we live in and an earnest of what is to come. 
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Ten years of modern progress outweigh centuries of the 
past. So fast are we moving on that a generation is hardly 
alive and grown before its customs and feelings are changed 
for the newer and higher thought and life. Truly, all things 
are being made new; and we see more clearly and with greater 
ease than we are aware of at times. 

Great Expositions are mile-stones in the progress of the 
world. On these occasions we turn our thoughts on the vista 
of the past and take account of what man is doing with the 
tremendous energy called life. 

The scope of the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, N. Y., 
is so broad that it includes all departments of human 
effort. One great object is to bring into close relationship the 
commercial and social sides of the governments of the western 
hemisphere—that the well-being of all may be promoted and 
America stand as enlightened and progressive. The grounds 
of the exhibition are considered the most accessible of any 
site that could have been selected. The electric street-railway 
connections are such that nearly all lines will take one direct 
to the grounds. It will consume only twenty minutes from 
the main railway station of the city, on the trolley cars, while 
the railroads will have lines running directly to the Exposi- 
tion. The reason that Buffalo was selected for the Pan- 
American was because it is within twelve hours of forty mil- 
lions of people, thus giving an easy opportunity for a very 
large number to realize our American progress. 

The Exposition, in its arrangement of courts, contemplates 
a much greater area than any similar enterprise undertaken 
in this country. The electrical and fountain effects have been 
designed with reference to this large area. The National 
Government has dealt liberally with the Exposition, having 
made an appropriation of $500,000 for buildings and exhibits. 
Progress and improvement in educational methods and sys- 
tems have been so marked within a few years as to call for 
special attention from the Exposition management. The 
new methods of work will be made clear, and practical results 
exhibited under conditions favorable to all interested in educa- 
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tion. Exhibits of the latest school apparatus and plans and 
models of school-houses of the most modern type will be 
made. It is intended to make the exhibits of particular value 
to teachers, and all who have direct responsibility in the edu- 
cation of the young. 

A charming rendezvous for lovers of music will be the 
Temple of Music, at the northwest junction of the Esplanade 
and the court of fountains. It will be a place of delightful 
entertainment—not for the exhibition of musical instruments ; 
these will be found in the Manufactures Building. This noble 
structure will occupy a site 150 feet square, and will be oc- 
tagonal in shape. 

A board of women managers will bring to public notice the 
accomplishments of women in the arts and trades. The board 
will occupy the famous Country Club, which is to be remodeled 
and arranged for its use. The honorary members of the board 
from foreign countries will be asked to make their head- 
quarters at the Club during their stay. 

Along with all that will be exhibited of what makes up the 
intellectual life of America, and has given her a place in the 
world second to none, is to be the huge Stadium, as large as 
the Colosseum of Rome, with a seating capacity of 25,000. 
Here the great games of which the boy-man is fond of playing 
will be fought out in honest striving to show what the human 
frame can endure. The Athletic Carnival to be held in the 
Stadium is intended to be one of the most important ever held 
in America. It will bring together many of the noted spe- 
cialists from all over the world, who will entertain the visitors 
to the Exposition. The Stadium is built to resemble one 
erected at Athens a few years ago, and is intended as a model 
for future generations in this country. The proper develop- 
ment of the physical side of man has ever been a favorite part 
of the thought of the race mind. 

On the occasion of great movements of this kind, individ- 
uals are moved to withdraw their love from gold and to think 
“in tune with the Infinite;” then it is that one comes to see 
why some men have been favored with a large amount of what 
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we are all striving for in America. The power of concen- 
trated thought in a right direction finds some response in some 
mind, and from it grows an idea that is altruistic and beauti- 
ful. It is no doubt that thus Mr. J. J. Albright thought when 
he decided to grace the already beautiful city of Buffalo with 
a gift, princely as well as beautiful and appropriate. 

The Buffalo Art Museum will be one of the most beautifui 
temples of art in this country. It will be 250 feet long by 150 
wide. The principal fagade will be toward the east. The 
type of architecture chosen is the classic Greek of the Ionic 
style. 

Another building, which will be in some respects of simpler 
architecture, is the New York State building, which is to be 
built of white marble and will face a beautiful lake surrounded 
by fine trees. On the steps of the entrance will be the statue 
of “Intelligence,” one of the ideal statues the writer is fond 
of making. 

The style of architecture of the Exposition is rather toward 
the ideas of the buildings of worth found in Latin America, 
with that added inspirational quality which every American 
architect puts into his work. Along with the splendid ar- 
chitectural effects will be the wonderful amount of fine sculp- 
ture. Many of the old classic statues have been faithfully 
reproduced, in size appropriate to the surroundings. These 
alone will give great dignity to the final result from an artistic 
point of view. 

At Chicago, we as a nation had our first idea of what the 
American sculptor could do if given a chance. It was the 
awaking of the dreams of many men in the profession, and 
they gave full vent to their desire to create. Since the demoli- 

‘tion of the great White City of the West there have been a 
number of smaller exhibitions in different parts of the country, 
which have had more or less sculpture decoration; but not 
until the management of the Pan-American Exposition 
came, with its broad and just attitude toward the individual 

sculptor, was there awakened again that enthusiasm which is 
necessary to do great things. The liberality of the attitude of 
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the management and its sincere confidence in the artists have 
done a great deal to inspire the latter with a true artistic im- 
pulse. 

In these days of all sorts of attempts at art reform, when 
the art promoter runs amuck in the land, it is indeed encour- 
aging to find men of the type of Mr. John Carrere and Mr. 
Karl Bitter, who have a realizing sense of the importance of 
keeping the artist as free as possible in order to get the best 
from his brain and hand. A visit to the great shop where the 
models for the hundreds of statues are being made would con- 
vince any one that the work of the artists selected to do the 
sculpture for the Pan-American Exposition has not been ham- 
pered at all, but that each man was given his subject to think 
about and execute almost entirely free from any external con- 
trol. Great undertakings must be based on a foundation of 
breadth of thought that is in itself an inspiration. 

It is too early to give a detailed description of the art work 
that is being done for the Exposition; but, as far as the ar- 
chitecture and sculpture decoration are concerned, it will cer- 
tainly rival the effects of the Chicago Exposition, and in some 
respects will show a decided advance over what was accom- 
plished in connection with that undertaking. 

A visit to the grounds some time ago impressed the writer 
with a feeling of satisfaction. The feeling of vastness is not 
present, but that of completeness and artistic beauty is every- 
where evident. One feels that it will be entirely possible to 
visit this gem of an Exposition, and see all that is presented, 
in a way that will not be fatiguing to mind or body. The 
great electrical tower, with its wonderful water effects and 
its myriad lights, will be a fitting terminal to the splendid vista 
that will open to the eye of the visitor night and day. The foun- 
tains, designed by the most famous sculptors of America, will 
be lighted in a way to charm the onlooker, who will carry 
away an ideal dream that is a reality. 

Some ask the question, “Why must these beautiful visions 
of reality vanish, and the place that knew them be known no 
more?” It is because we are children playing in the sun, and 
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we love to do these grand things in a childlike way—just to 
see the world of other children astonished at our house of 
cards; yet behind and within it all there is the deeper spiritual 
reason for all this exhibition of beautiful thoughts. The 
world would not grow as it has if it were not for these child- 
like attempts to make in material form what the mind is con- 
stantly in possession of—when it is free to think. We make 
our card houses and admire them, call all our friends to look 
at them, and we say, “How beautiful!” The moment the idea 
of beauty is ingrafted on the minc, the reason for all this work 
and attempt to be of use is made known. It is that we may 
progress along the lines of intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment, so that the race-man may the sooner realize that he is 
made for higher things than the merely material. 

Many a soul will stand entranced as it gazes at the won- 
derful works of man, forgetting the toil of thousands in the 
final beautiful result. The toilers themselves will walk in and 
about their work on a cool star-lit evening, and wonder and be 
happy that they had a hand in the making of what will bring 
joy to millions. Is it not true that a life of beautiful use is the 
highest life? Then we have to thank the Pan-American man- 
agement for what they have done in giving this opportunity to 
know what we as Americans are thinking about. Such beau- 
tiful displays of man’s thoughts are far more to the world of 
to-day than any forms of dogmatic religion; for they show in 
which way man is tending. And, believe me, it is always up- 
ward. 


FRANK Epwin ELWELL. 
New York. 
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I. A SocroLtocicaL Stupy. 


HERE is no problem in the United States that receives 
so much attention, and that offers so rich a field for in- 
vestigation, as Criminal Sociology. This is the general term 
now applied to all studies relating to crime and its causes and 
prevention. It is only within the last decade that the United 
States has made such a systematic and scientific study as en- 
ables it to claim a criminal sociology of its own. This study 
now includes both the theoretical and practical branches, and 
each is important and indispensable. European investigators 
have devoted more attention to the theoretical work. The 
United States has emphasized the practical side, because its best 
investigators have been practical, experienced men, holding re- 
sponsible positions in penal institutions, rather than theorists. 
The United States has made noteworthy progress in practi- 
cally demonstrating the precepts of criminal sociology. More 
than most countries, it has united effort in the form of organ- 
izations whose objects are discussion of problems and exten- 
sion of progressive measures. Aside from the many State and 
interstate organizations, there exist such national organizations 
as the National Prison Association and Conference of Correc- 
tions and Charities. The United States is foremost in its 
adoption and extension of the reformatory system. There is 
scarcely a Northern institution that does not claim some re- 
formatory influences. In many States systems of identification 
have been adopted. Private and municipal charities have com- 
bined to improve social conditions and lessen crime. This is a 
significant fact because they have so long stood aloof from 
each other. There exists a growing interest in social and eco- 
nomic causes of crime. There are now compulsory education 
and truant laws, free public schools, free kindergartens, college 
settlements, manual training and public night schools. There 
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are social and industrial organizations that assist in raising 
the individual’s standard of himself. The legal advancement is 
less marked, though it includes such measures as habitual crim- 
inal acts, parole laws, indeterminate sentence, juvenile courts, 
child labor laws, and many others. All these are within the 
domain of practical criminal sociology, for they constitute agen- 
cies for the prevention of crime. These represent a few of the 
progressive measures that characterize American criminal so- 
ciology. 

Unfortunately, however, this does not apply to the whole 
United States. Only the North sustains theories worthy of the 
name criminal sociology, and only the North has adopted the 
reformatory idea. In any study of American criminality the 
South must be considered, for a large percentage of the criminal 
class is found in these States. The South is still in the age of 
revenge and punishment. Its system is neither systematic nor 
scientific. This is true for the following reasons: Its criminal 
class is largely negro. The problem of white criminality is a 
small one. While the penitentiaries contain negro women, 
there are rarely white women, and at most but two or three. 
The proportion of the white male criminals is larger. The 
South has been handicapped financially and industrially since 
the war, and is just turning its attention to this most abject 
and helpless element of its population. The institutions in the 
North are much older. Before the war, the South had but few 
penal institutions. The criminal, then as now, was the negro; 
and as a slave he was chastised or despatched by his master 
as the nature of his crime demanded. The few whites were 
confined in jails or county prisons. The previous condition of 
the negro as a slave makes the progress of the reformatory idea 
exceedingly slow, for it must grow with the conception of the 
negro as a man. 

The current opinion in the South is that the negro is inca- 
pable of reform. In Alabama and Georgia county reformato- 
ries are being established, and New Orleans is struggling to 
obtain one. In those already existing, much labor and little 
instruction are the practise. Most of the advancement seen in 
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Northern penal systems and laws is unknown. Many of the 
people are hostile to the reformatory idea, for the basis of the 
Southern system is financial. A successful prison administra- 
tion is judged by the amount of net revenue to the State. There 
are no Southern organizations for the study of criminality, and 
no State bureaus of charity. In fact, one State often does not 
know the system of its neighbor. These conditions are fatal to 
the application of any scientific measures, and preclude the 
study of the causes of crime. So long as a State’s criminals 
bring it a net revenue of from $30,000 to $150,000 a year, it is 
difficult to introduce methods leading to reform and to the de- 
crease of crime. 

In THe Arena for March, 1900, I presented the most impor- 
tant conclusions of European investigators. These conclusions 
are only applicable to the country whence the facts underlying 
them were obtained. This rule has not been adhered to, and 
they have been adopted broadcast. The United States does not 
resemble these countries sufficiently to warrant their adoption. 
It must have its own facts because of its heterogeneous popula- 
tion, nature of soil, climate, government, and industrial and 
economic conditions. It presents problems that can be solved 
only by studies within its borders, not by the importation of 
facts and theories. These may be of suggestive value, but they 
do not furnish an accurate basis for philanthropy and legisla- 
tion. The data must be its own. The European investigators 
assert that there is a criminal type; that criminals differ from 
normal individuals and constitute a class having common so- 
cial, physical, and mental characteristics. The problem of the 
causes of crime resolves itself into one of heredity and en- 
vironment. It is a very large and important part of these 
causes to determine the relative influence of these two, for 
upon it depends much of the nature of penal laws and reforms. 
Thus habitual-criminal acts recognize the physical basis of the 
crime; parole laws recognize the influence of environment. In 
reformatories, corporal punishment and emphasis upon labor 
attest a stronger belief in heredity than does a more humane 
system, with more moral and mental instruction. In philan- 
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thropy, the establishment of homes, as in New York and Chi- 
cago, where criminals can obtain work, is the result of the as- 
certained social fact that more than two-thirds of all criminals 
are unemployed when arrested. 

As a result of these European investigations, the tendency 
has been to overestimate heredity and ignore environment. 
These theories are founded upon measurements of the criminal 
and normal classes in various European countries, chiefly Rus- 
sia, Italy, and France. So far as the United States has adopted 
these theories, it has also adopted the facts. A chief defect of 
the European investigations is the small number of normal in- 
dividuals measured, and the fact that they are not a representa- 
tive normal class. They consist largely of the lower classes found 
in hospitals. A study in heredity and environment involves 
measurements for four classes: The criminal class, the normal 
class of the same grade from which criminals come, a represen- 
tative normal class in the community, and the criminals of high 
grade. This last class represents but a small proportion of in- 
carcerated criminals, and the problem of the United States is 
chiefly with the larger mass incarcerated and with the popula- 
tion furnishing this number. This leaves three essential 
classes. My investigation has included the measurement of 55 
students, representing the normal class. This is a high average 
normal class, but it must be so selected as not to encroach upon 
the industrial and laboring classes that furnish the mass of 
criminals. 

Last summer, in Northern institutions, 61 criminals were 
measured ; and this spring, in the institutions of eight Southern 
States, go negro criminals were measured. This is the begin- 
ning of efforts to secure data for comparison of the criminal and 
normal classes. The measurement of the classes from which 
the criminals come is most essential, but is also most difficult, 
and has not yet been undertaken. Measurements of students 
are in progress during the university year—these to include 
measurements of the negro students at Tuskegee. This last 
will permit a comparison between negro and white students— 
and of the negro criminal and negro student. Results are given 
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at this stage of the investigation, not to demonstrate theories 
and conclusions, but rather to show the nature of the investi- 
gation, its scope, and the tendencies it reveals; also to arouse 
interest and coOperation in an investigation that will make pos- 
sible the adoption of humane and reformatory measures, more 
judicious philanthropy, and wiser legislation. Thus far the 
measurements have been of women, though social and penal 
institutions have been studied with reference to both sexes. 
It is the facts relating to negro criminals and Southern in- 
stitutions that I wish to present here, together with such com- 
parisons as are possible with Northern white criminals and in- 
stitutions. These Southern institutions include the States of 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Car- 
olina, North Carolina, and Virginia. The data fall un- 
der four distinct heads: (1) The negro in the South: so- 
cially, economically, politically, educationally, and morally— 
all with reference to criminality. This includes a study of the 
Southern white man’s attitude, and the position of the negro 
woman and child. (2) State penal systems: general state- 
ment, excellencies and defects in the various State systems, 
laws, and courts, and county and municipal conditions. The 
facts for these two divisions apply equally to men and women. 
(3) Measurements and tests of women in the State penal in- 
stitutions. The former include: weight, height, and strength 
of chest and hand grasps; 14 measurements of the face, ears, 
and head; length of fingers, thumbs, and hands; girths of va- 
rious parts of the body, and foot imprints, besides nervous ob- 
servations. The latter included tests of sight, hearing, touch, 
smell, taste, pain; of memory, association of ideas, precision, 
assortment, nerve tracing, fatigue tests, and respiration curves. 
(4) A study of the environment of each criminal, including 
data regarding the following facts: education of criminal and 
parents, religion, morality, reading, parents, home, associates, 
games, occupation, temptations, amusements, diseases, habits, 
family, superstitions, wishes, and civil condition and facts relat- 
ing to it. The criminals are divided into two classes, according 
to the crime, being offenders against property and offenders 
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against person. The former includes arson and all forms of 
theft; the latter infanticide, homicide, and assault. European 
investigators make each crime a division, but my results show 
only small differences for the two distinct classes, and do not 
warrant a finer analysis. The measurements in the third di- 
vision are taken to ascertain (1) if the negro criminal differs 
structurally from the normal negro and the white criminal ; and 
(2) if through psychological tests mental and moral defects 
can be ascertained. 

Assertions have been made that the criminal is defective and 
degenerate. Thus far few tests have been made to prove this. 
Structural anomalies have no value to the practical penoiogist 
or to the State, unless they influence the cause of continuance 
of crime. Anomalies in functioning are more closely related 
to abnormality, and these may or may not depend upon struc- 
tural defects. It is of no practical significance if an individual 
possesses asymmetries, high cheek-bones, or heavy jaw, unless 
they influence his response to social stimuli. These characteris- 
tics often exist in normal individuals and are not subject to 
comment, unless some prominent act identifies them. Psycho- 
logical tests touch a more fundamental condition. If there are 
defects of sight, hearing, or touch ; if there is limited reason, im- 
agination, mental capacity, memory, or if the normal sense is 
obtuse, there will be less successful functioning. Hence, tests 
that determine these are essential in supplementing the an- 
thropometrical work. Most investigations have been confined to 
the latter and are correspondingly inadequate and misleading. 
Completing the data of both of these must be such a presenta- 
tion of social facts as will throw light upon the influences of 
heredity and environment. These social facts are ascertained 
by asking questions, and wherever possible they are verified 
by visits to the homes and haunts of the criminal and through 
statements of relatives and associates and officers. The negroes’ 
answers are more trustworthy than those of the white criminal 
class, because they are less suspicious and believe they will 
benefit rather than lose by them. In some instances there were 
pathetic attempts to give the right details. These facts must 
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necessarily be less accurate than the ones secured in the lab- 
oratory through accurate measurements. 

First, then, the negro in the South. There is no denying the 
fact that negro criminality is out of proportion to the popula- 
tion, the proportion being greater than among the foreign 
whites. The census gives this fact without further analysis; 
but any one who will consider the agencies that produce crimes, 
and will then study the negroes’ position, will see the inevitable- 
ness of this statement. Briefly, we may glance at these factors 
and the negroes’ relation to them: 

1. Climate.—In the North, for the greater part of the year, 
it induces activity; in the South it is detrimental to continued 
labor, and it affects both negroes and whites. There are but 
few large cities in the South, and occupation has a more inti- 
mate relation to, and is more dependent upon, the climate. 
When the white finds labor difficult, he relies upon his inher- 
itance or goes into business in the city. The poor white and 
negro must labor, starve, or steal, for he has not a plantation, 
nor credit or opportunities in the city. The Southern climate 
is less rigorous, and there is less forethought required—it is 
not an incentive to frugality and forethought, but rather en- 
courages thriftlessness, thus providing an opening for vice and 
crime. Leffingwell has shown that in warm seasons of the 
year crimes of passion and licentiousness are more numerous. 
These form a very considerable number of the crimes of both 
negroes and whites in the South. Thus the climate predisposes 
to idleness, which is seen to furnish an opportunity for crime. 

2. Soil_—This yields greater returns for a small expenditure 
of energy than in most sections. In the North the labor must 
be unceasing to secure similar returns. The negro rarely labors 
a full week, even if he knows the necessity exists; for he feels 
assured of a livelihood. Every race for whom Nature provides 
lavishly, and in whom there have not been developed desires 
aside from those incident to self-preservation, will not exert 
itself. The necessity does not exist. It is the obstacles that 
have assisted the Anglo-Saxon race in its upward course. When 
this test comes, the race will rise or disappear. The negroes’ 
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near ancestry to races lavishly provided for, and the lack of 
these obstacles during slavery and now, have not tended to 
develop thrift and forethought. Certainly the indolence of the 
white Southerner is equally notable, and is disappearing only 
as he enters urban life and is drawn into the current of sharp 
competition. With the extension of city populations there is 
increasing criminality, but this is also assumirg a more profes- 
sional character and lacks the simplicity that characterizes so 
many negroes’ crimes. Thus a soil yielding lavishly predis- 
poses to crime through idleness. 

3. Food.—The food that the negro uses, whether by prefer- 
ence or necessity, is not of such a quality and is not so prepared 
as to give the greatest vitality. The death-rate of the negroes 
is often high because of the foods given during illness. In 
fevers and similar diseases this is important. The negro’s 
daily food is ill-prepared, and his meals are irregular. Food in 
the North sustains an important place in the social and domestic 
life. Many cultural influences cluster about the meal hour. In 
the South there is none of the emphasis that makes it so impor- 
tant a factor in developing or cementing a closer family life. 
Later the effect of this loosely-woven domestic life will be seen 
in relation to immorality. 

4. Labor.—In the North, prison statistics show that where 
the criminal claims an occupation it is usually that of unskilled 
labor or of an artisan. Labor or idleness may not be a cause of 
crime, but they are closely associated with it. Each occupation 
has its common factors: First, a certain grade of intelligence 
is incident to certain occupations. The grade of intelligence of 
a gang of street-laborers in New York is about the same as in 
Chicago, though they may not have intermingled. Second, 
certain degrees of physical capability accompany the various 
occupations. It ranges all the way from mere endurance to 
skill. Third, associates are often selected through the occupa- 
tion, and thus there are certain habits, recreations, and amuse- 
ments with which each grade is familiar. The wages for the 
various kinds of labor must often determine the social, sanitary, 


and esthetic environment. Thus street-laborers have their own 
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“hang-outs,” and live in such sections as their wages permit. 
The habits and resorts of sailors are closely associated with 
their occupation. It may be argued that a man chooses his oc- 
cupation according to his tastes and capabilities, and it is a 
result rather than a precedent. In a limited sense this is true, 
but among the classes from which the criminals come, and in 
this age of fierce competition, a man cannot more often choose 
his occupation than he can direct his training and education. 
Necessity may force him into work long before he is capable of 
choosing, or the parents’ limited education and desires and lack 
of influence may keep him down in the scale. In all occupations 
in which the individual remains he in time develops the con- 
geniality for it and shows the limited or undeveloped capacity 
characterizing it ; for if he fails to keep the pace he drifts into a 
lower labor grade or into idleness, and if he exceeds the pace he 
grows out of it into new opportunities. These facts are espe- 
cially true of the negro. But through his own experience and 
the desire of the whites his labor remains largely agricultural. 
Only a small per cent. are skilled laborers, and still fewer 
are in the professional class. The whites need him in the 
agricultural work and offer but little incentive for him to rise 
in this. When he drifts into the city it is often into idleness, 
unless he is a skilled laborer and can endure the competition. 

With regard to women, the criminals come almost exclusively 
from the servant class. This is true in the North. Out of 
1,451 women incarcerated at the Blackwell’s Island Workhouse 
in one year, 1,298 claimed this occupation. There is practically 
no problem of criminality among Southern white women, and 
this is primarily true because there is no white servant class. 
The few white women in the workhouses who are intemperate 
or immoral come from the poor white class or drift in from 
Northern cities. It is secondarily true because women in the 
South have not entered professions and trades to the same ex- 
tent as in the North; so they are not subjected to the tempta- 
tions offered by industrial and professional life. Thus, labor in 
the South predisposes to crime because it favors both idleness 
and ignorance. It favors ignorance because education is diffi- 
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cult. The large plantations make attendance at school difficult, 
and the school year is more often three months than six. The 
far removal from centers of activity makes the use of libraries 
and all forms of general instruction impossible. The negro is 
more dependent upon his master, and upon traditions and cus- 


toms, for his cultural influences—and these are meager enough. 


The agricultural class in the North can in no sense be compared 


with that in the South. The system in the North is one of small 
farms, in close proximity to educational influences, and the la- 
borer has a personal and financial interest in the farm. The 
negro laborers compare more nearly with unskilled labor in the 
North—a fluctuating mass, having no stable roots or personal 
interest in work except the remuneration. It is a noteworthy 
fact that the occupations in the Northern cities that yield a 
large percentage of criminals also yield a number of negro 
criminals in Southern cities. The negro needs that training 
which will take him out of the class of unskilled labor and put 
him in a position to attain the interests and success of the small 
farmer in the North. 


FRANCES A. KELLOR. 
The University of Chicago. 




















A CONVERSATION 


WITH 
JOSEPH HAWORTH * 
EMBODYING 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF GREAT ACTORS 
IN THE CLASSIC DRAMA. 


- 


©. Mr. Haworth, as one who has supported most of our 
leading actors, I feel that your impressions of the great ones 
who have passed from our stage forever will be interesting to 
our readers. You supported Mr. Booth, I believe, when very 
young? 

A. Yes; I had the honor, while still in my ‘teens, of sup- 
porting our own idol and ideal actor, Edwin Booth. I ap- 
peared in “Hamlet,” “Othello,” “Lear,” and “Macbeth ;” also, 


* BioGRAPHICAL Note.—Mr. Joseph Haworth, the author of the ac- 
companying “Conversation,” is one of the most versatile and finished 
actors on the American stage. He was born in Providence, R. L., in 
1855, but when very young his people removed to Cleveland, O., and 
here he first faced the footlights—as a member of Mr. John Ellsler’s 
excellent stock company. He adopted the dramatic profession from a 
passionate love for the stage, and therefore brought into his work that 
enthusiasm which almost invariably leads to success. He never tired of 
striving to improve in all his interpretations, and no part was slighted 
because it seemed insignificant. His early years on the Cleveland stage 
afforded an excellent schooling, as he then supported Edwin Booth, 
Lawrence Barrett, and other f::mous actors, from not a few of whom he 
received encouragement that proved a constant inspiration in hours of 
uncertainty and depression that came in after years. Later Mr. Haworth 
played leading supporting parts with Edwin Booth, Lawrence Bar- 
rett, John McCullough, Mary Anderson, and other foremost stars on the 
Amefican stage. During recent years he has played star parts and prin- 
cipal characters in many of the most successful of the more serious 
plays of our time. All his creations have been fine, and many of them 
superb. Perhaps his most brilliant triumph of the last few seasons was 
made as Vinicius, in the play of “Quo Vadis?” From his earliest youth 
Mr. Haworth has been a close student, and at all times his heart has 
been thrown into his chosen work. Though perhaps he is not quite as 
versatile as Richard Mansfield or Edward Sothern, his interpretations 
are always delightful, because they are in a marked degree intelligent, 
sympathetic, and finished.—Eb. 
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in “The Fool’s Revenge” and “Richelieu.” My first meeting 
with Mr. Booth was while playing in John Ellsler’s stock com- 
pany at the Euclid Avenue Opera House, Cleveland. To this 
latter gentleman I am indebted for my earliest years upon the 
dramatic stage and probably my most pleasant results since 
achieved. : 

I had read of the tragedy that cast a mantle of blackness 
around our hero of the stage for a brief period and left the 
stamp of everlasting sorrow on his pale, intellectual brow and 
in his luminous eyes, and that served to create in our own 
imaginations the ideal Hamlet, Jago, and Lear. Naturally, 
when the announcement was made that the great artist was 
coming to play at “our theater,” I was much exercised and 
grew frightfully nervous—having been cast (for the first time) 
for Laertes, Cassio, and Edward IV. in “Richard III.” Henry 
Flohr was Mr. Booth’s stage director, and he came two weeks 
in advance to lighten the labor of the master by drilling super- 
numeraries and giving the principals the stage business of the 
various plays. What troubled me was my anxiety to please 
in the foiling bout in the last act of “Hamlet.” I played the 
part with all the nervous force I possessed, and perhaps a little 
more ; and—reaching the final scene—I met on the boards for 
the first time Edwin Booth, as Hamlet, face to face. There 
was something indescribable in that look; I was unnerved, and 
looked my discomfiture. My heart seemed to come up in my 
throat, but, as some one has said, I had “presence of mind 
enough left to swallow it.” Trembling visibly (Mr. Booth 
noted it), I tried to fence, but was too frightened. Mr. Booth 
smiled and said, “You're all right my boy; begin.” The en- 
couragement of those sotto voce arguments was all I needed. 
1 fought well, and when the curtain was lowered Mr. Booth 
came, assisted me to rise, and said: “Young man, that is the 
first time that fight has gone perfectly the opening night.” 
“T thank you,” I choked in earnest, went to my room, disrobed, 
and shot home to my dear old mother to tell what Mr. Booth 
had said. 

Q. Tell me more about Mr. Booth. What were your im- 
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pressions of the man, and did he ever further encourage you in 
your work? 

A. He was simplicity itself off the stage ; quiet and retiring ; 
deeply, not showily, intellectual ; and at our club—The Players’, 
which he gave us in his later years—he loved to conjure up 
memories of his youth and early struggles. Once, when I com- 
plained that the classic drama had gone to sleep (and as my 
aim had always been to excel in that line of endeavor I felt 
discouraged), he replied: 

“Look at the years I had accounted lost while in California. 
I could act then; had all the enthusiasm of youth—rosy hopes, 
great ambitions, etc.; yet I could not convince the people I was 
a good actor. But, you see, it was a foundation I was laying 
upon which to build my future temple. I am now old and | 
they are paying five and ten dollars a seat, and I cannot act 
at all. [This was modest.] Yet it sometimes occurs to me that 
art should be encouraged more heartily in its budding infancy.” 

Q. What did you regard as his greatest rdles? 

A. Booth’s Jago was subtle and thoroughly Venetian in 
tone; his Richelieu the most finished I had ever seen; his Lear 
a masterpiece ; “The Fool’s Revenge” perhaps his greatest per- 
formance. Brutus, in the “Fall of Tarquin,” was also a superb 
performance when he was minded to enact it. 

Q. Next to Edwin Booth, whom do you regard as our 
greatest classic actor? 

A. To John McCullough I would accord second place for 
his individual distinction in the role of Virginius; it was replete 
with natural touches. His Lear was very human and was un- 
doubtedly his greatest Shakespearian characterization. 

Q. Yes, Mr. McCullough was one of the most commanding 
figures on the American stage. His interpretation of Rich- 
ard II]. was one of his most popular réles in Boston. The 
last time I saw him was at the Boston Theater in that play. 
He was encored seven times. Will you tell us something about 
his personality? 

A. He was a grand man in many ways. His education was 
received in the theater and a wise use of the Encyclopedia 
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Britannica. He gained in knowledge by absorbing the thoughts 
of the great minds with whom he came in contact—his acquain- 
tances numbering some of the most noted statesmen, Presi- 
dents, lawyers, doctors, etc., that this country has produced. 
His parents were north of Ireland people—modest farmers who 
little dreamed when the unlettered boy sailed for our own beau- 
tiful shores that he was bringing his ship to the haven of suc- 
cess and fortune. 

I had the honor of supporting him in his last engagement in 
Chicago. Miss Viola Allen was then leading juvenile and | 
the leading man of the organization. The world knows of 
McCullough’s sad ending, and will be silent while we draw the 
curtain on his notable career. 

©. You supported Lawrence Barrett, did you not, in the 
old stock days? 

A. Yes: he was the first of the tragic actors I met. I had 
been on the stage but four weeks (at Mr. Ellsler’s theater 
also), and was cast for Servius in “Julius Cesar.” Something 
attracted me to him, and he sent for me after the play and asked 
after my health, ambitions, etc. [ replied: “Unless I can shine 
in the firmament of stageland—as one of its brightest stars— 
[ do not care to continue.” I thought he tried to hide a smile 
-——and then advised me to read Gibbon’s “History of Rome.” 
This was good, strong, wholesome advice—I thought a little 
too wholesome, perhaps, as I had waded through it at school. 


Nevertheless, I wrote down other books he named: Schlegel’s 
“Criticisms,” Emerson’s “Essays,” Bacon’s “Essays,” “Wilhelm 
Meister,” all of the poets and novelists, and all of the com- 


mentators on Shakespeare’s immortal plays. I adhered faith- 
fully to his commands, and out of the silence of years I send 
forth my voice in praise of a man who was much condemned 
for qualities he did not possess and too little praised for his 
scholarly attainments and his great desire to do worthy things 
for the advance of dramatic art in America. 

©. Who was the greatest Richard II]. you have ever seen? 

A. Well, to my mind, the finest was Charlotte Crampton 
—my tutor in the classics, and the woman of whom Macready 
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said, after seeing her play Lady Macbeth: “If that little woman 
had four inches added to her height she would astound the 
world.” Barry Sullivan was unquestionably the next, although 
confining himself to the Cibber version of the play. 

Q. I think I saw you once in Boston playing Romeo to Miss 
Anderson’s Juliet. Am I not correct? 

A. Yes; I played, one night, Romeo to Mary Anderson’s 
Juliet at the Boston Theater, and to the largest receipts ever 
in the house up to that time—Charles Fechter’s largest house 
being next. I was offered her leading business for the season 
after retiring from Mr. Field’s forces at the dear old Boston 
Museum, where such artists were highly and faithfully re- 
warded as William Warren, Mrs. Vincent, Annie Clark, Charles 
Barron, George Wilson, and many whose like we will not see 
again. 

Q. Whose work among the stars you have supported im- 
pressed you as being most even and, taken as a whole, most 
satisfactory ? 

A. As to several of the great artists with whom I have 
appeared, I have already mentioned Edwin Booth, who occu- 


pied first place in my affection and esteem as both artist and 
man. Secondly, I would mention Madame Modjeska, whose 
art was so real as to conceal itself under the garb of absolute 


naturalness. It was my good fortune to be associated with her 
in a round of legitimate rdles: Macbeth, Hamlet, Benedict (in 
“Much Ado About Nothing”), Orlando, and Armond Duval, in 
“Camille,” in the title-réle of which play Modjeska was, to 
my mind, the greatest English-speaking exponent. Her per- 
formances of Mary Stuart and Magda may have been consid- 
ered equally good by many of her admirers, but I still hold to 
my own opinion regarding her Camille. As to her Shake- 
spearian achievements, her Lady Macbeth has no parallel, either 
at home or abroad. It was as full of subtle excellencies as a 
woman. Apropos of this performance, while playing at the 
Fifth Avenue Theater, New York, Madame’s language became 
slightly confused, owing to her thinking in Polish while ex- 
pressing herself in English; and, in giving utterance to the 
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following lines, a little faux pas occurred that was exceedingly 
amusing: 

“T have given suck and know how tender ’tis to nurse the 
babe that milks me. I would, while it were smiling in my face, 
have plucked my nipple from its boneless gums and dashed its 
brains out, had I so sworn as you have done to this.” 

But this is the way the lines were read on that occasion: 

“T would have plucked my nipple from its boneless teeth and 
dashed its gums out. . had I so sworn as you have done 
to this.” 

I glanced at Modjeska, who was conscious of her mistake. 
I, as Macbeth, had to reply: “If we fail?” She gave the same 
reading of the line as once made famous by the great Sarah 
Siddons: “We fail” (with the falling inflection). I tried 
to say: “If we fail?” but, looking at Modjeska, I could scarcely 
utter the lines, but turned up stage. Modjeska followed, and 
in very submissive and apologetic tone said, most meekly and 
with a sweet Polish accent: “We fail.” Then she quietly said 
to me: “What did I say?” “I don’t know,” I replied, “but it 
did not sound Shakespearian.” 

In the banquet scene another accident occurred; this time 
to Macbeth, who on this occasion looked to himself, with his 
exceedingly long mustache, like one of the heroes of Wag- 
nerian opera. The celebrated Maggie Mitchell and her hus- 
band were occupying a box. I was naturally desirous of ex- 
celling, as I had a profound admiration for Miss Mitchell, both 
as woman and artist. In reaching the climax of the speech: 
“Hence, horrible shadow! Unreal mockery, hence!!” to my 
real horror, my fierce mustache became detached on one side 
and I was with difficulty prevented from swallowing it. In 
sheer desperation I tore the other mockery from my lip and 
finished the scene with smooth face, being, undoubtedly, one 
of the quickest shavers on record, and without one evidence 
of amusement upon the part of the audience. In fact, Miss 
Mitchell said that it was one of the most graceful of tributes 
to an artist in a most trying situation, and I appreciated it the 
more as she left the box to tell me of it. 
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As to Modjeska, she is, and ever will be to me, the peerless 
queen of art and perfect womanhood. 

Q. You mentioned Warren a few moments ago. He was a 
great favorite of mine and one of the most versatile men I 
have ever seen. 

A. William Warren was indeed a great artist, and one who 
was too little known outside of Boston and New England 
towns—but a more consummate artist I have never seen. Who 
can ever forget his Herr Viedel in “My Son;” his Sir Peter 
Teaszle in “The School for Scandal ;” not to forget his numer- 
ous Shakespearian “labors of delight?” His Dogberry, in 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” was certainly without a living 
equal. His Polonius was also flawless. A more natural actor 


I never knew, and with all his genuine greatness he was as 
simple and unaffected as a child of good breeding. I know 
absolutely no one who could equal him when he was at the 
height of his greatness. The entire country would have been 
enlightened as to true art by his incomparable naturalness could 


it have known him as we did in Boston. 

Q. Have you ever regretted adopting the stage as a pro- 
fession? 

A. No, I have not regretted the step I took—entering a 
public life. The lofty peaks are hardest to reach—the struggles 
are many and the heart-aches intense; but the reward comes 
from that best of critics, the Great Public. Our schools are 
cultivating the ready minds of the coming generation of play- 
goers by introducing into our cclleges and public schools the 
study of Shakespeare—the master mind and poet of all time; 
and just think—he was an actor! One should certainly be 
proud to be numbered in ‘a profession that worships as poet 
and artist that master spirit. 

Q. Do you not think that there is a reaction setting in 
against the flood of low French plays and farces that cater to 
the base in man? 

A. I think the public is awakening to the fact that the 
stage has been presenting works (I am glad to say of foreign 
origin) that are—well, a disgrace to the theater. Stanislaus 
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Stange, William Young, and Hall Caine have made successful 
inroads into a more healthful sphere by their recent successful 
efforts. “Quo Vadis?” is a play where Christianity triumphs 
over the vices and sensualities of Nero’s corrupt court. Last 
winter, while we were engaged in our long and successiui run 
of “Quo Vadis?” an eminent divine said to me, in speaking of 
our play: “Your mission is a great one. You are doing greater 
good than I am.” I thought perhaps he was jesting. Lut 
church and stage unite in this splendid play and give a plain, 
direct, and understandable exposition of the struggles of the 
early Christians. I feel we were cradled in the arms of 
“Mother Church,” and the artists are trying in “Quo Vadis?” 
to prove themselves worthy of the mission of both on earth, 
viz.: perfect faith in the great Ruler of man—the Christ. By 
the kind permission of Mr. Stanislaus Stange, I give the follow- 
ing selection—the Christian speech—from “Quo Vadis? "— 


Petronius.—Art thou a Christian? 

Vinicius.—Not yet. 

PETRONIUS.—Not yet? 

Vinicius.—I would that I were. Czsar’s world is a mass of corrup- 
tion, debauchery, and murder. This morning old Pedanius was assas- 
sinated by Nero’s orders and his slaves accused of the crime. Four hun- 
dred were butchered before my very eyes: gray-haired men and women, 
young boys, fair girls, and even little children. Amid shrieks and 
groans of horror the sword was driven into their throats or through 
their hearts. One poor boy, little more than a child, when he beheld 
the sword pierce his father’s bosom sprang forward with an agonized 
cry and seized the murderer’s hand. The assassin flung him to his 
knees; there the little child began to pray: “Our Father, who art in 
Heaven.” The sun shone forth from out the dark clouds, and in the 
golden light his face seemed like an angel’s. With a jeer, the execu- 
tioner brought down his sword on the innocent child’s head; he fell, 
the crimson blood bedabbling his fair hair and sweet, pale face. Such 
is Nero’s world! But—there is another world whose King is all-merci- 
ful; where love and pity rule the hearts of men. While searching for 
Lygia, I went with Chilo to the Christian meeting as Ostrianum. I did 
not find her there, but this is what I saw and heard. Before me knelt 
a multitude of people—singing a hymn that was a cry of yearning love. 
Through the flickering light of the torches I beheld a venerable old man 
mount a rock. Voices whispered: “Peter! Peter!! Peter!!!” He 
blessed them with the sign of the cross. Then he spoke of an Almighty 
Father who had sent on earth his only Son to redeem sinners. He de- 








Se ee ee a: 


amen ta 
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scribed this Redeemer’s crucifixion—His death, resurrection, and as- 
cension. He repeated His words on that cross on Calvary Hill— 
“Father, forgive them; they know not what they do.” None could 
doubt the truth, the sincerity, of this old man’s words, who, standing 
on the brink of the grave, repeated: “I saw!’’ Then he bade them love 
one another, forgive their enemies, and return good for evil. Such is 
the CHRISTIAN’S world! 

Eunice.—Vinicius! Where is this beautiful world? 

Vinicius.—It lieth within the temple of the Christian’s God. Lygia 
hath entered—and I am standing on the threshold. 
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By B. O. FLowenr. 





A PROGRAM OF PROGRESS. 


“Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go forward.”—E-xodus 
xiv. 15. 
“God give us men; a time like this demands 
Great hearts, strong minds, true faith, and willing hands; 
Men whom the lust of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not lie.” 


I. In tHe SHapOw oF DEFEAT. 


The result of the Presidential election of last November, 
while proving a bitter disappointment to millions of intelligent 
and deeply patriotic citizens, must have occasioned a little sur- 
prise to students of history; for nothing stands out more 
boldly on the battlefield of progress than the fact that all great 
advance social and economic measures that carry with them 
victories of a fundamental character, and all movements that 
have sought to adjust changed conditions to the demands of 
justice and the higher morality, have suffered repeated and 
not infrequently seemingly crushing defeats, when from sur- 
face indications victory was within reach. Nor is this all. 
Often the upholders of the old régime have won seemingly 
decisive triumphs almost immediately before the final victory 
of the reform measure. The philosophy of this historic fact is 
very evident when we consider the successive advances of hu- 
manity in its slow and toilsome ascent. 

Whenever civilization reaches a vantage-ground where 
nobler conceptions of human duty and human rights are forced 
upon the conscience of an age or a people in a compelling 
way, or whenever changed conditions operate so as to oppose 
and injure one section of society, and the wrong and injustice 
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suffered by the weak are brought home to the divine in the 
hearts of the people, an agitation follows. For a time abuse, 
slander, calumny, social ostracism, and frequently cruel per- 
secutions are meted out to the band of prophets and reformers 
who lead what at first always seems a forlorn hope. But if 
they persist, refusing to take up the sword and pursuing a 
peaceful, earnest, and determined educational agitation, at all 
times holding their discussions upon high moral grounds, the 
hour will arrive when the few shall become the many, and the 
forlorn hope shall be lost in a great awakened conscience force 
of the nation, whose august and imperious voice demands 
obedience. Such is the power of truth, of a moral idea, of 
justice, that a righteous cause that claims a few wise and sin- 
cere champions will ultimately become invincible in its over- 
mastering influence. 

But before this final triumph there invariably come times 
when the new truth seems to have conquered the hearts of the 
people. It enters Jerusalem amid the waving of palms and 
the hosannas of the multitude, and the battle-scarred prophets 
of progress, looking one another in the face with swelling 
hearts and brimming but joy-lit eyes, say, “The battle is fought 
and the victory is won;” when, lo! suddenly is felt on all sides 
the mailed or the gloved hand of intrenched injustice, of en- 
throned power, or of vastly rich interests that have plundered 
the nation and fattened off of the misery of the weak—and 
which now are menaced. A wand is waved, and a thousand 
influences and agencies, some secret and some open, are set 
in motion; when, lo! the shout of “Hosanna!” is changed into 
the cry of “Crucify! Crucify!”—while on the battlefield the 
standard of the old, the banner of wrong, injustice, and the 
night waves apparently triumphant, and Belshazzar sits down 
in the banquet hall and is soon drunken with wine. Neverthe- 
less, without the walls the forces of progress, long before set 
in motion, steadily are undermining the very bulwark that 
wrong and oppression have deemed invincible. Such is the 
history of reform—such the parable of progress. 


II. AN ILLUSTRATION FROM NINETEENTH CENTURY His- 
TORY. 


Let us look at these facts in the light of history. We will 
take England, as there we can view the issues dispassionately. 
In the great conflict that culminated in the passage of the 
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Reform Bill in 1832, we have a striking illustration of the facts 
to which I have referred ; but perhaps nowhere have conditions 
in so many ways paralleled those which have confronted us 
during the last decade as in the memorable Anti-Corn Law 
Crusade in England, which I discussed in a recent paper in 
Tue ARENA. In this great battle for economic justice, earnest 
reformers and broad-visioned patriots will find one of the most 
suggestive and inspiring passages in modern history. 

In January, 1839, the Anti-Corn Law League was formed 
to accomplish a great and needed reform, which for many gen- 
erations had been successfully combated by a great vested in- 
terest, so powerful as to hold each of the leading political par- 
ties in its grasp. Richard Cobden and John Bright, two young 
men whose souls were lighted with enthusiasm for humanity 
and a sublime faith in the power of right and the supremacy 
of the moral law in the operations of national as well as in- 
dividual life, became the head and front of the movement. 
These young apostles of progress and other earnest, sincere, 
and able thinkers were sent out over England. They jour- 
neyed from town to town, preaching the gospel of economic 
reform with much the same compelling force and holy zeal 
that were manifested by the early Apostles as they journeyed 
over the Roman world. At first calumny, abuse, and savage 
opposition confronted them. They were everywhere denounced 
by the conservatives of society as incendiaries, fanatics, dema- 
gogues, the sowers of social discontent, and the fosterers of 
revolution. Every epithet of abuse applied in this land to 
those who in recent years have opposed the onward march of 
private monopoly and other undemocratic evils was hurled 
at these high-souled prophets of peace and progress. They 
were frequently in great physical danger. Their meetings 
were broken up. They were refused halls to speak in. The 
landlords of many inns dared not shelter them. But the ex- 
hibition of intolerance and the mob spirit on the part of the 
pretended upholders of law and order led to no act of indis- 
cretion or retaliation on their part. They answered epithets 
with arguments, and met calumny and insult by clear and 
compelling appeals to the sense of justice and fair play, right, 
and human sympathy in the hearts of the people; and during 
all this time, as the great press of England was closed to the 
reformers, the League literally sowed the nation in tracts and 
leaflets. In order to raise funds for the proper carrying for- 
ward of the work, great bazaars were held in the cities, and 
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the proceeds were turned in to the cause for propaganda work. 
And then followed the phenomenon of which I have spoken 
as of frequent occurrence in the progress of a moral crusade. 

The nation seemed to be so awakened as to be ripe for the 
triumph of the cause. The Tories were more bitter than ever 
in their denunciation of the principles of the League, and the 
Liberal ministry still refused to antagonize the grain monopoly 
interests, though many of the Whig or Liberal statesmen 
seemed moving rapidly toward the League, while from super- 
ficial indications the electors were with the reform forces and 
England seemed ablaze with moral enthusiasm. This interest, 
however, was sentimental and superficial rather than deep- 
seated and conscience-compelling in character; and in 1841, 
when an appeal was taken to the country, what was the result? 
The reactionary Tories were overwhelmingly successful. 
Almost everywhere, even in the cities where the Liberals were 
supposed to be strongest, they were smitten hip and thigh. The 
Tory majority in the House of Commons, against the combined 
opposition, was 91; while those who favored repeal of the 
Corn Laws numbered but go, to 393 against the proposed re- 
form. The one crumb of comfort that the reformers were 
able to gather from the crushing defeat, which had been so 
unexpected in its proportions, was the election of Richard 
Cobden to the House of Commons. 

The sweeping victory of the Tories was primarily due to the 
united and determined opposition of the great landed classes, 
who beheld with something like terror the probability of losing 
the monopoly in bread stuffs, which had been for so many 
generations a source of continued wealth. To defend their 
richly valuable special privilege they poured out money like 
water, and this enabled the Tories to work up a panicky feeling 
in the business world by hysterical cries and direful predic- 
tions. The specters of social revolt and forcible revolution 
were held constantly before the minds of the property owners 
of the land as a result to be expected in the event of the triumph 
of the reform forces; while on the other hand every prejudice 
of the discontented voters was appealed to and the shortcom- 
ings of the Melbourne ministry, which had exasperated the 
Radicals by refusing reform measures while holding office, 
were enlarged upon. The increased sufferings of the poor, 
due to bad crops and business depression, were also charged 
up against the Liberal government. Thus the landed interest, 
a large section of the business interest, and the spirit of con- 
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servatism were arrayed against the Liberals, while the errors 
and sins of omission of the Whig ministry were effectively 
used to take from the Liberals the discontented floating vote. 

The leaders of the Anti-Corn Law League, under the guid- 
ance of Messrs. Cobden and Bright, however, were not cast 
down. They knew that their cause was just, their position 
sound, and that in spite of appearances millions of Englishmen 
had already become interested as never before in social prob- 
lems. What was needed was a continued educational agita- 
tion, and they therefore carried forward their crusade with 
persistency and energy. The Leaguers pointed out the fact 
that so long as bread was dear and the conditions of the poor 
were such as in Leeds, for example, where more than twenty 
thousand persons were earning less than a shilling a week, the 
threat of revolution would increase. Cobden had time and 
again declared that, if the markets were opened to the free 
admission of grain, the abundance of food stuffs and the con- 
sequent lessening in the price of bread would allay the rising 
and dangerous discontent of the people. And now the proof 
of his prediction in regard to the influence of an abundance of 
bread was illustrated, but in such a way as to help the opposi- 
tion; for coincident with the triumph of the Tories, and for 
two years thereafter, England was blessed with bounteous 
harvests. Grain was comparatively cheap, and the popular 
discontent appeared to be vanishing. It looked from super- 
ficial indications as if the Tory government had a long tenure 
of office before it, and as if weary generations must pass ere 
the great food monopoly should be destroyed. The people 
said the times had improved with the coming into office of the 
Tories ; hence, they had best let well enough alone. And when 
the fact of the bounteous harvests was pointed out as a chief 
cause of better times, they were not disposed to be influenced ; 
for, if Providence worked with the Tories and the Established 
Church, was it not a further evidence that they were right? 
“The prospect of the Anti-Corn Law League,” says Justin 
McCarthy, “did not look by any means bright when the ses- 
sion preceding the free trade legislation came to an end.” 
Indeed, though many Whig statesmen had been drifting toward 
the platform of the League, and even Sir Robert Peel had 
shown evidences of having been influenced by the theories of 
free trade, a vast majority of the statesmen still opposed re- 
peal, and apparently the nation was far less interested in the 
subject than it had been during the campaign that preceded 
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the defeat of 1842; for the League meetings were now not 
nearly so largely attended and the demand for literature had 
greatly fallen off. 

Mr. Cobden, however, understood the condition better than 
did any one else. He knew that for seven years a steady and 
effective educational agitation had been carried on. He knew 
that, while in 1842 the popular imagination of the masses had 
been merely stirred, now the intelligence of the nation had been 
instructed and its conscience awakened. All that was needed 
was the peal of the great bell of discontent, to be rung by some 
new manifestation of popular misery, and, lo! the nation would 
start as one man and in tones of thunder demand repeal. In 
the summer of 1845, in a public address, Mr. Cobden said: 
“Three weeks of showery weather, when the wheat is in the 
bloom or ripening, would repeal the Corn Laws.” He better 
than any other English statesman understood the temper of 
the nation, though the great Tory Prime Minister was by no 
means deceived by surface indications. Sir Robert Peel knew 
that what Cobden said was literally true. He knew that when 
the people next demanded repeal it meant prompt acceptance 
on the part of the government or forcible revolution; and in 
1846, when the potato famine in Ireland precipitated the issue, 
Sir Robert Peel was great enough to sacrifice himself in order 
to save the State. Recognizing that only through repeal could 
revolution be averted, he accepted what Cobden, Bright, and 
their companions, in a great moral crusade of seven years, had 
rendered inevitable. The reform triumphed; nor was this all. 
The agitation carried on, together with the propaganda of the 
Chartists that paralleled it, educated the brain and awakened 
the conscience of the nation so thoroughly that England’s face, 
so far as it related to the home government, had been set 
resolutely toward the democratic ideal; and her progress in 
this direction has been in many respects more marked than our 
own—so much so that, while in the forties the great American 
Republic was the constant inspiration and ideal of the demo- 
cratic reformers of Great Britain, to-day in matters relating 
to municipal ownership of public utilities, governmental own- 
ership of the telegraph, and many other truly democratic is- 
sues the reformers of our land are compelled to refer to 
England. 

This illustration is typical, as the history of reform move- 
ments amply demonstrates; and it is rich in suggestions and 
should prove a source of inspiration and encouragement to all 
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who are resolutely determined to fight for justice and the 
democratic ideal in government. 


III. Tue True PLACE oF THE REPUBLIC IN THE PROCESSION 
oF NATIONS. 


The recent reverses that have overtaken those who oppose 
a radical departure from the old ideals of republican govern- 
ment, those who oppose private monopoly, and those who 
favor such democratic measures as direct legislation, govern- 
mental ownership of public utilities, and other fundamentally 
just and necessary governmental changes required by new 
conditions and in order to preserve in spirit and fact as well 
as in name a true Republic, should not discourage any patriot, 
or at least cause him to despair of the triumph of free govern- 
ment. But it should lead him to consecrate his best energies 
as never before to the cause that demands those changes which 
shall make our nation what she long was—the hope of the 
world’s oppressed, the inspiration of all lovers of freedom, the 
most august embodiment of liberty known to the peoples of 
earth, and in the truest sense of the term the leader of progress 
in the procession of nations. 

Now less than ever must the Program of Progress be aban- 
doned. Every consideration of human happiness, of peaceful 
progress, and of well-rounded development of the whole people 
demands that now as never before we close up ranks and battle 
for the evolutionary progress that shall insure to the coming 
generation a land of freedom and the happiness of all the 
people. 

Let us see to it that not through our indifference, neglect, 
or failure to further to the fullest extent of our power the 
fundamental demands of freedom, the Republic suffers a per- 
manent eclipse. If the name of free government becomes a 
misnomer when applied to the United States, where shall the 
friends of liberty look for encouragement or inspiration? Let 
us further address ourselves to those requirements of demo- 
cratic government which modern conditions render imperative, 
and which other nations, with wise foresight and more faith 
in freedom and the people than we now seem to possess, have 
successfully introduced. 


IV. SomMe DEMANDS OF THE PRESENT. 


We now come to notice some of the important demands of 
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the present which the perils confronting us, the changed con- 
ditions of our time, and the larger consciousness of our age, 
with its higher idea of national duty and individual respon- 
sibility, render imperative. 

(1) Back to the Declaration of Independence.—Perhaps no 
greater peril ever confronted the Republic than that which 
menaces her to-day in the subtle but persistent attempt to sup- 
plant the demands of free government with essentially mon- 
archical innovations, which nullify the fundamentals upon 
which our Republic was builded. From my point of view no 
more wickedly misleading statement ever leaped from the lips 
of man than the assertion that the taxing of the Puerto Ricans 
without giving them representation, and indeed the whole 
colonial program of the present Administration, is in line with 
the ideals of republican government as conceived by our fathers, 
and which in active operation gave the United States a 
proudly unique position in the civilization of the world. The 
proposed innovations are at variance with the fundamental 
principles set forth in the Declaration of Independence, but 
they are in perfect alignment with the monarchical rule of 
England, against which we revolted, and that of other mon- 
archical or imperial governments. Never in a decade of our 
whole history have we moved so rapidly away from the ideal 
of free government as during the last two years. Never before 
has the Republic assumed the attitude of aping the monarchies 
against which she has always stood in glorious antithesis, or 
presented the humiliating spectacle of supplicating for admit- 
tance at the door of a family of nations ruled chiefly by czars, 
kaisers, emperors, and kings. Let us not forget that a gov- 
ernment is not necessarily a republic because it is so labeled. 
Florence during the time of the di Medici was called a re- 
public, and it possessed all the old paraphernalia that once 
served as the body of a republican soul; but in fact the shell 
masked the absolutism of the successive heads of a shrewd, 
calculating, and enormously rich family. Speaking of Cosimo 
di Medici, no less an authority than Professor Vallari of the 
Royal Institute of Florence observes: 

“He succeeded in solving the strange problem of becoming 
absolute ruler of a republic that was keenly jealous of its lib- 
erty, without holding any fixed office, without suppressing any 
previous form of government, and always preserving the ap- 
pearance and form of a private citizen.” 

Cosimo di Medici passed away, but his son Lorenzo re- 
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mained, and he pursued the same policy as his father, although 
he felt less the necessity of employing the same degree of 
caution, as the public conscience was being rapidly lulled to 
sleep. In referring to his rule, Professor Vallari continues: 

“Florence was still called a republic; the old institutions 
were still preserved, if only in name. Lorenzo was absolute 
lord of all and virtually a tyrant. . . The more oppressive 
his government the more did he seek to incite the public to 
festivities, and lull it to slumber by sensual enjoyment. His 
immorality was scandalous. He kept an army of spies and 
meddled with the citizen’s most private affairs.” 

And all this time the citizens of Florence were being ex- 
horted to be loyal to the republic, and demagogues who were 
tools of Lorenzo never tired of extolling the blessings of 
priceless liberty. 

Was the so-called republic of Venice a real republic under 
the absolute despotism of the Council of Ten or the three In- 
quisitors of the State? Augustus Cesar was wont to extol 
the republic of Rome, and so it has been throughout the annals 
of the ages. All history is strewn with wrecks of free gov- 
ernments—sad and impressive warnings to the patriots of our 
time. I am not ready to believe, however, that after progress- 
ing so far along the highway of freedom our great nation is 
destined to fall back into night—the night of imperial rule un- 
der the cerements of a republic. Perhaps it was necessary 
that a party should enjoy a period of power who for supposed 
commercial gains should seek to minify the Declaration of 
Independence, which for more than a century has been the 
nightmare of monarchies and the day-star of all peoples strug- 
gling for freedom. I believe that now, after the Babel of con- 
fusing voices that marked the last election has ceased, the 
sober judgment of this great nation will arouse to its imminent 
peril, and a stern day of reckoning will await those who have 
led its people away after the strange gods of other nations. 
But victory will be largely dependent upon the prompt, vig- 
orous, and unceasing agitation of all those patriots who appre- 
ciate the importance of the issue—who realize that the battle 
is between light and darkness, between the genius of freedom 
and that of despotism. 

(2) Private Monopoly.—It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the peril to free government of vast accumulations of wealth 
in the hands of a few and the control of the necessities and 
comforts of life by irresponsible corporations, which have been 
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so admirably characterized as “bodies without souls.” In pri- 
vate monopoly we have a double peril. It menaces free gov- 
ernment, while ultimately it oppresses all the people. The cor- 
rupting influence on legislation of vast moneyed corporations 
has been so frequently exposed in Congressional, State, and 
municipal affairs that there is no longer any question as to the 
fact of its debauching effect. The famous Colton letters, put 
in evidence in a suit brought by the widow of General Colton 
against the Central Pacific Railroad Company, furnished a 
striking revelation of how the railway magnates have secured 
benefits through legislation. The story of the Standard Oil 
Company, as graphically but carefully related by Mr. Henry 
D. Lloyd in his great work, “Wealth Against Commonwealth,” 
the startling admissions made by the late Jay Gould in the 
legislative investigation of the Erie Railroad conducted in 
1873, and the astounding exposition of municipal corruption 
brought out at the investigation made by the Lexow Commit- 
tee a few years ago in New York, are but a few warning voices 
among many that speak the same language and tell the same 
story. 

The corrupting influence on legislators is by no means the 
only evil wrought by powerful combinations. In all ages, when 
permitted to flourish, private monopolies have oppressed the 
people and wrought great injustice. The recent autocratic 
action of the coal “combine” and the enormous increase in the 
price of sugar are but two typical illustrations of how monopo- 
lies extort from the whole people. The trust problem, or pri- 
vate monopoly, concerns every American citizen, both in his 
relation as patriot and as provider for those dependent upon 
him. Two remedies have been suggested for the evil. The one 
proposed by the Democratic party seeks to destroy all these 
combinations by rigid laws vigorously enforced, and the throw- 
ing open of the ports to the free entry of all productions con- 
trolled by monopolies or trusts. On the other hand, the So- 
cialistic solution would provide for the nationalizing of all 
monopolies and their operation by the State for the benefit of 
all the people. That this solution is in harmony with the 
tendency of the age is beyond all question. All business and 
the general spirit and current of the last quarter of a century 
have been toward codperation and combination. There is no 
doubt that combination makes possible a great saving in labor 
and expense; but when these savings do not go to the great 
majority of the wealth creators, but are diverted for the pur- 
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pose of paying enormous dividends on watered stock, and to 
increase the already princely portion of a few, and also to cor- 
rupt government and influence opinion-forming agencies, it be- 
comes an imperative duty of the people to combat that which 
menaces the nation and oppresses the individual. 

(3) Governmental Ownership of Natural Monopolies.— 
There is one phase of the monopoly question that will more and 
more become a living issue in American political life, and that 
is the national, State, and municipal ownership of natural mo- 
nopolies. In very many of the leading nations of the world the 
telegraph is owned by the State and operated in connection 
with the postal service. Several of the great nations likewise 
own and operate the railway systems and other natural mo- 
nopolies, while in many cities of England the water, electric 
and gas lighting, street-car service, and other public utilities 
are owned and successfully operated by the municipalities. 
With us, the two great illustrations of the practicability of the 
Socialistic ideal, when applied to matters that concern the 
whole people, are found in our public-school system and our 
post-office ; and I think it is safe to say that there are no two 
things in our government more prized or which on the whole 
give greater general satisfaction to the people than the public 
school and the post-office department. But, urges some one, 
does not the latter run behind in its expenditures? And in 
reply to this question, so frequently asked, we would say, in 
the first place, the chief cause of the deficiency is found in the 
extortionate charges made to the government by the railways— 
charges. far in excess of what express companies would pay 
for similar services. But with public ownership of railways 
this cause of deficit, which has been one of the most notorious 
scandals in the government since private monopolies have un- 
dertaken to benefit at the expense of the people, would be abol- 
ished, and the department would be charged merely a reason- 
able percentage above the cost of transmitting—a price even 
less than to-day the express companies would be compelled to 
pay the railways for like service. The one other possible cause 
of deficiency, which is at best very slight compared with the 
excessive charges paid to the railways, is for the distribution 
of books, periodicals, and literature in general. But here it 
should be remembered that the importance of raising the edu- 
cational standard of the people, encouraging the diffusion of 
knowledge, and affording the people pleasure and profit thereby, 
has been considered, and wisely considered, richly worth the 
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cost. Our postal system has made steady and phenomenal 
progress in serving the public and in cheapening the cost of the 
transmission of mail. It is justly one of the proudest monu- 
ments of nineteenth century civilization; and without doubt, 
but for the excessive charges due to the debauching influence 
of private monopoly already referred to, the post-office depart- 
ment might soon be made more than self-sustaining. 

(4) Direct Legislation—The republic of Switzerland leads 
the democracy of the world, so far as it better represents a gov- 
ernment of, by, and for the people. The great reformative 
measures introduced to preserve under present conditions a 
truly republican government include the initiative, referendum, 
proportional representation, and the imperative mandate; and 
these have been fully tried and have proved eminently practical. 
In no cointry are changes along the line so successfully pur- 
sued by Switzerland so imperatively demanded as in our own 
Republic; and, though much has been already accomplished in 
arousing the electorate to the importance of these reforms, far 
more educational agitation is needed. 

(5) Compulsory Arbitration—When there was a com- 
paratively free field and competition prevailed, neither the 
laborer nor the public was at the mercy of large operators, 
manufacturers, or producers, for strikes meant as great an in- 
jury to employers as to employees, and often they proved more 
disastrous, inasmuch as they enabled rivals seriously to encroach 
on the business that had been paralyzed by the strike. But, 
with the centralization of business and the formation of trusts 
and moncpolies, the relation of the capitalists to society as well 
as to the employees was materially changed, and, instead of 
the interest representing monopoly losing, it frequently gained 
immensely by the strike, while labor suffered on the one hand 
and the general public on the other. In other words, a few, 
representing a monopoly, had the people as well as the em- 
ployees at their mercy, and frequently they greedily seized 
the opportunity offered by the strike to levy extortionate and 
unjustifiable prices for commodities produced or services ren- 
dered. A striking illustration of this was furnished by the 
prompt and enormous advance in the price of hard coal as soon 
as the recent strike was declaied, and the increase of fifty cents 
a ton over September prices after the trust was compelled 
slightly to increase the pitiful wage paid to its employees. Here 
the people, and particularly the poor, were compelled to pay 
enormously for the strike. 
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Again, in St. Louis, last year, for weeks and even months 
the inhabitants of a large part of the city were practically with- 
out car service, simply because an arrogant corporation, enjoy- 
ing the enormously valuable street franchises, refused to ar- 
bitrate its differences with its employees. Many lives were 
sacrificed and a loss of hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
wages and costs was incurred, to say nothing of the incon- 
venience to the public, owing to this wholly needless wrong. 

Here we have two typical illustrations of the strike evil. The 
relation between employer and employee under prevailing con- 
ditions is no longer simply a matter of concern between the par- 
ties engaged directly in the business. It intimately and se- 
riously affects the public; hence it is clearly a case for proper 
governmental intervention in the interest of the community at 
large. The necessary measures demanded can easily be pro- 
vided by the State’s enacting wise laws and compelling dif- 
ferences between labor and capital to be adjusted in courts of 
arbitration. Nor is this an untrodden pathway. 

With the independence and superb courage that once made 
our Republic the wonder of the world and the admiration of 
all friends of freedom and justice, New Zealand is to-day lead- 
ing the nations in the successful inauguration of many of the 
most wise and practical legislative measures demanded ade- 
quately to meet changed conditions; and among the successful 
innovations of her statesmen none more challenge the attention 
of earnest reformers than her provisions for compulsory arbi- 
tration. In the framing of this important statute true states- 
manship and an enlightened humanitarian spirit were evinced. 
The law has proved eminently successful. No strike has 
occurred since its passage, and the laborers thereby have been 
enabled to save large sums that were hitherto lost to industry, 
through idleness on the one hand and unjust exaction on the 
other, while besides this the public has been free from the 
inconvenience, increased expense, and other evils incident to 
strikes. 

(6) Employment of the Unemployed—Among the great 
new questions which the larger views of life have impressed 
upon the thought of this age are the solidarity of the race, the 
fact that humanity is one, and a recognition of the duty of 
society and the State toward the individual; and with the 
appreciation of this fact there has come to many of the wisest 
philosophers, and to some statesmen, the realization that the 
State has a grave duty to perform in striving to elevate the 
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citizen and so far as possible help him to be a useful wealth 
producer, enjoying a happy independence, instead of a de- 
spondent, discontented tramp or something worse, who in 
time becomes a burden and a menace to government. These 
philosophers hold that it would be at once wise, economical, 
and just for the government to give every citizen unable to 
find employment productive work at a reasonable wage—work 
such as will add to the wealth of the nation without taking 
bread from any other individual. There are great tracts of 
arid land waiting for irrigation that they may blossom in 
orchards and gardens. There are thousands upon thousands 
of acres of the richest lands in the Republic in the Mississippi 
Valley that are useless now, but when a permanent levee is 
once built they will find a ready market and immensely add to 
the wealth production of the nation. 

Our country greatly needs good roads. They would bring 
hundreds of thousands if not millions of dollars of added 
wealth annually to our farmers, who would be readily able to 
convey their perishable fruits and vegetables to market, but 
who because of the condition of the highways are unable profit- 
ably to market a large percentage of that which is now pro- 
duced. A few years ago | pointed out these facts at a time 
of business depression, when hundreds of thousands of able- 
bodied men were praying for work, and I then said what I 
will repeat now—that if the government would promptly give 
employment to all the out-of-works who desired to earn an 
honest and independent livelihood, and who could not obtain 
employment, it would give to the world one of the wisest illus- 
trations of advanced statesmanship found in modern times, 
and it would win the love and patriotism of hundreds of thou- 
sands of honest toilers who had ceased to feel that the nation 
cared for them. It would, moreover, increase the wealth of 
the nation, and the money earned would serve quickly to re- 
lieve in a positive way the business stagnation, as it would put 
large sums of currency into immediate circulation. The sug- 
gestion was objected to on the grounds that the government 
had no money to expend in that way and it would not be right 
to tax the people to raise the money. Yet to-day we find our 
citizens are being taxed to pay the enormous expense of a 
large army, engaged in subjugating a people eight thousand 
miles away, whose only crime is that they insist on imitating 
our fathers and enjoying the blessings of freedom, which 
our own Declaration of Independence declares they have an 
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inalienable right to enjoy—a people, moreover, who for gen- 
erations have bravely fought for their liberty. And now it is 
further proposed that we have a standing army of 100,000 
men, incurring an annual burden of $200,000,000, to be kept 
in idleness when not shooting down their fellow-beings and 
supported by the wealth creators of the Republic. Which, I 
ask, is wiser: to abolish all uninvited poverty by giving pro- 
ductive employment to an industrial army who would be 
steadily adding to the wealth of the nation, or to maintain a 
large standing army of non-producers in demoralizing idle- 
ness when not engaged in the profession of killing? By adopt- 
ing the former course we would be maintaining the self- 
respecting manhood of our citizens, increasing industry, and 
fostering hope and happiness. We would be lessening the 
burdens of the State by diminishing crime and poverty, and 
we would be also fostering in the hearts of the people a love 
for their country that would render the Republic absolutely 
invincible in times of peril; and, more than this, we would be 
setting an example to the world that would be of incalculable 
value in the furtherance of true civilization. The strength 
of a free government lies in the love or the true patriotism of 
her children. Let the Republic exhibit a loving, wise, and just 
concern for all her children, and in time of danger she will 
not be wanting in friends, but from millions of homes at her 
call for aid there will leap forth strong men in the prime and 
glory of life, old men, and youths, all ready to die for land 
and home. Herein lie the safety and invincibility of the Re- 
public, while despotisms and imperial governments are com- 
pelled to levy oppressive taxation upon their subjects to sustain 
vast armies in order to bulwark thrones. 

These are some of the really serious questions that are press- 
ing for solution and that all reformers should strive to bring 
before the intelligence and the conscience of the nation. Let 
a vigorous educational agitation go on along this line, but 
at all times let us emphasize the fact that when a battle is to 
be fought at the polls it is wisest to seize upon those economic 
reforms upon which the public mind has been most thoroughly 
enlightened and which therefore are dearest to the hearts of 
the majority; and let us be ready to concentrate upon the one 
or two issues that may be won. The peaceful victories of 
progressive democracy during the past century have been 
almost entirely made by the practical step-by-step policy in 
political contests. 
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V. PEACE WITH PROGRESS. 


But above all let it be clearly understood from the outset that 
the practical reform forces of America are working for peace- 
ful progress. Let there be no threat of violence, and let all 
indications of the mob spirit be promptly discouraged. We 
shall win, but it will only be after we have convinced the rea- 
son, quickened the conscience, and aroused the sense of right 
and justice in the hearts of the people. We must place our 
cause on high moral grounds and make a religion of the 
Program of Progress. When this is done the cause for which 
we have striven will prove invincible, and the power of the 
opposition will become thoroughly impotent to turn aside the 
awakened soul of the nation or to defeat that which is approved 
by the wisdom and the sense of right in the hearts of the 
people; for without having behind it the conscience and intel- 
ligence of the majority of the electors, the most just and neces- 
sary reform will inevitably fail. 

The success of the Anti-Corn Law League was rendered 
possible by a clear recognition on the part of Richard Cobden 
and John Bright that the hope of their cause lay in arousing 
the moral sensibilities of the nation. On the other hand, the 
Chartist movement, with its just and reasonable demands, 
failed of immediate victory largely through the indiscretion of 
its leaders in making either open or veiled threats against gov- 
ernment and in appealing to the passions of the people. This 
course proved fatal because it inflamed the masses to such a 
degree that their indignation found expression in mob violence, 
which drove from the movement hundreds of thousands of the 
more thoughtful, who were already beginning to become inter- 
ested in the cause. 

The important demands now_ pressing for solution are 
worthy of serious consideration, however erroneous they may 
appear to some thinkers. Moreover, the aim of the reformer 
of to-day is for a higher and fuller measure of justice. His 
ideal is the happiness of the people, the development of the 
individual, and the preservation of free government. 

We have about four years before another Presidential battle 
will be fought. Let this time be employed for the most vig- 
orous, persistent, and aggressive campaign known to history. 
No man or woman ever worked in a nobler cause than that 
which demands our allegiance to-day ; and let us remember that 
there is something far more potent than gold, something more 
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effective than the cunning or the might of self-interest and 
greed, something more invincible than the bayonet or the 
cannon, and that is the divine within the heart of man—the 
conscience force of a great people. The labor confronting us 
is one of the most stupendous works that the sons and daugh- 
ters of freedom have ever been called upon to carry to victory, 
but we will succeed if we are brave and true to our highest 
sense of right. “How is it,” exclaimed John Bright on one 
memorable occasion, “that any great thing is accomplished? 
By love of justice, by constant devotion to a great cause, and 
by an unfaltering faith that that which is right will in the end 
succeed.” And if with this assurance strong in our hearts, and 
actuated only by love of justice and fidelity to duty we go for- 
ward, we cannot fail, and the few will soon become the many 
who shall raise the Republic to even a grander place than she 
has hitherto known, making her the proud leader of the world’s 
civilization, the home of freedom, the asylum of justice, and 
the one nation among all peoples whose first concern shall be 
the happiness and development of all her citizens—a nation 
whose people shall at length come to know that “that which is 
morally wrong cannot be politically right.” 
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The noble idealism and the transcendental philosophy that rose at a 
time when the old religious superstitions on the one hand and the nar- 
row dogmatism of warring theological sects on the other had called 
forth a liberalism that too often led to crass materialism, exerted a most 
wholesome and necessary influence on the minds of many of the best 
thinkers of the nineteenth century, lifting as they did the ideal and 
thought of life from the soul-deadening and essentially low spirit of 
sordid commercialism that prevailed throughout the business world. 
These broader and nobler views also did much toward steadying the 
mind of the thinking world when the evolutionary philosophy was first 
presented against the age-long theological explanation of the phenom- 
ena of life. The great idealists and the transcendental philosophers nec- 
essarily appealed to comparatively few minds. Their works were too 
abstract or the concept too strange and new to be quickly apprehended. 
It remained for a few thinkers, who had caught the full significance of 
the New Thought, to present it intelligibly to the multitude. 

In America the man of all men who came profoundly under the 
transcendental philosophy which, as Mr. Frothingham well observes, “‘is 
built on these necessary and universal principles, the primary laws of 
Mind, which are the ground of absolute truth,” was Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson; and his luminous exposition of the broader philosophy of being, 
with its saner views of the Infinite and its richer, fuller, and deeper 
conception of life, silently and often imperceptibly changed the thought- 
world of tens of thousands of earnest men and women, who in turn 
radiated these new ideals until the general thought of hundreds of 
thousands had been modified where a generation before hundreds had 
been similarly influenced. The writings of Lmerson, of course, were 
but one great factor among many that revolutionized and lifted the 
thought of the age largely from sense perceptions to the more subtle 
and powerful though less evident influences at work throughout the uni- 
verse and within the individual. The rise of Modern Spiritualism and 
the tardy recognition of the basic truth discovered by Mesmer, but re- 
christened hypnotism, had led many of the foremost scientists of Europe 
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and America to systematic investigation of psychic phenomena, apply- 
ing to therm the modern critical methods and awakening a general popu- 
lar interest in what had heretofore ever been a dark continent. On the 
other hand, the heart-hunger of the age for a religious belief more in 
harmony with the nobler vision of Deity, and bearing with it a recogni- 
tion of man’s oneness with the Infinite and a vital realization that love 
is the greatest thing in the world, has led to popular movements whose 
growth has been so steady and remarkable that they must be considered 
significant signs of the times. The advent and rapid growth of the re- 
ligious belief known as Christian Science, and the equally phenomenal 
spread of metaphysical and idealisti¢ thought outside of the rigid reli- 
gious tenets of Christian Science, challenge the attention of all thought- 
ful people. A voluminous literature, whose aim has been to elucidate 
and popularize this New Thought, has been widely accepted and popu- 
larly welcomed; and though much that has appeared has been ill-di- 
gested and very immature in character, other works have been well 
considered and the authors have evinced at once a philosophic grasp of 
the essential demands of the higher, finer thought and the ability to 
present it in a pleasing and thoroughly intelligible manner to the popular 
mind. 

A very notable work of this character, bearing the rather striking 
title of ““Where Dwells the Soul Serene,” has just appeared. Its author, 
Mr. Stanton Kirkham Davis, has succeeded in an eminent degree in 
bringing his philosophic discussions within the easy grasp of the busy 
man of affairs who has little time for calm and serious contemplation. 
Among the leading subjects discussed are Freedom, Culture, Religion, 
Prayer, Practical Idealism, Thought, Character, Poise, Ethical Rela- 
tions, Wealth, Higher Laws, and the Soul of Nature. The volume is 
a noble and sane plea for Jove; for a vital recognition in the individual 
and the State of the only thing that can insure happiness, growth, and 
enduring progress. It is an appeal to all that is best in man’s nature, 
and seldom have I read so rational a presentation of the ethical needs 
of to-day as is here presented. 

That the reader may come en rapport with the author, and thus un- 
derstand something of his spirit as well as his viewpoint and the style of 
his writing, I give a few extracts from the work. In a chapter on the 
“Elements of freedom” we find the following: 


“If you have reached the stage of nonconformity, not to one institu- 
tion in particular, but to all things external to you—to all but the di- 
vine pattern within you—so may you hope to be transformed. If you 
have come to esteem free thought as a birthright and heritage of hu- 
manity, so may you confidently hope to be free; for the thought precedes 
the state—freedom in thought before freedom in action and life. The 
Spirit bids us cast off the shackles of tradition and forego our musty 
creeds. We must have the living Word; the Truth shall make us free. 
Nurture your free thought; cherish it; it shall be a jewel in your 
crown. ree thought or slavish thought, which will you? Once re- 
solved to think for ourselves, we shall become men; let others think for 
us, atid we remain puppets 
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“We are not to confound freedom with license nor to su pose that 
the one through any transition may lead to the other, for cones is 
the guerdon of a perfect apprehension of Divine Law and a conformity 
to the Will of God; it is in fact the realization of the Soul’s identity 
with the Infinite and the recognition of the Divine Presence. We may 
ask, with the Stoics, Who shall compel us more than Zeus? If God be 
for me, who can be against me? It is from ignorance, from mistaken 
impressions, from the tyranny of supposed laws, that we would be free. 
License, on the other hand, is a lack of realization and a failure to ap- 
prehend the Divine Laws and Relationship; and the greater the license 
the more complete the slavery. 

“Freedom is not a name in the sky; it is a condition to be actualized 
within. We shall not be free until we know ourselves. The true life is 
distinct from the senses, and when we awake from our dream we shall 
stand forth in the majesty of the Soul. Open the oak gall and within 
lies the larva of the gall fly; it dwells within a tiny sphere, nor dreams 
of earth, nor sky, nor sunshine. One day visions of freedom—of a 
larger life—possess the maturing insect and forthwith he breaks his 
prison wall and beholds the glory of the Day. The grossly feeding 
caterpillar no sooner views his world than he proceeds to devour it; 
but anon he becomes a free child of the ai: and sips only a drop of 
nectar. 

“There is in man a higher Self, which partakes of Divinity and 
transcends the illusions of sense. To seek this Self and to become one 
with it is the dictate of wisdom and the path of freedom. Self-union 
through spiritual unfoldment: this is the esoteric teaching of all great 
religions—a teaching that in all ages has influenced the few and eluded 
the many. We may trace it from the Upanishad to the Vedanta; read it 
in the Bhagavad-Gita and in the Psalms of David. ‘Seeking for free- 
dom, I go for refuge to that God who is the light of his own thoughts:’ 
thus sang the Aryan poet, and the sacred literature of the world echoes 
his thought.” 


In these lines the author refers to the idea of the higher life: 


“It is the royal privilege of every man so to live that his life and 
example shall be an inspiration; to walk so erect and free that men shall 
be constrained to inquire as to the means of his freedom. When we 
have tried the various motives of life in the crucible of experience, there 
is left the precious residuum of unselfishness; and it is this shining 
spherule which shall be the talisman of our freedom. . ‘ ‘ 

“In our unselfish deeds we act divinely, and every man’s altruism 
comes forth to welcome us. It is a profound truth that in our thoughts 
we join hands with all who are of the same trend of mind and become 
one of a brotherhood of like thinkers.” 


The chapter on “Wealth” is very rich in basic truths. Here are 
some thoughts that cannot be too frequently or too solemnly impressed : 


“There is perhaps no subject that labors under a more general mis- 
apprehension than that of wealth. While economists have dimly 
predicated an inward as well as an outward wealth, they have preferred 
to treat it directly as that which has an exchange value and to class it 
as a species of utility, but of a base order, having reference only to the 
material welfare of man. And herein lies the fallacy of the worldly 
concept of life—that it would deal with material issues as separate from 
spiritual; whereas in fact the material is but the reflex of the spiritual, 
and can no more be rightly considered as a separate entity than a corpse 
may be regarded as a man; and though political economy may admit 
that man a soul, it nevertheless does not recognize it as an asset. 
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“It is a shallow sophism that money will buy everything; it will buy 
everything but happiness, everything but peace, everything but Tru 
Wisdom, Love. It will buy servile allegiance, but not respect; it wil 
buy a book but not the ability to read it; it will buy a coronet but not 
nobility of character. In short, it will buy the symbols but not the 
substance of things. 

“To inherit money may or may not prove beneficial; but to inherit 
the conviction that money constitutes wealth is always a calamity. There 
is this difference, moreover, between earning money and acquiring it, 
that the one contributes to character and the other requires character 
to withstand it. Two payments are made for all honest work; the first 
is in money and is counted, the second is in patience, in dexterity, in 
tact, experience, and courage, and is not counted. 

“The world’s view of wealth readily follows its dogma of success. 
Money is to-day largely the measure of success—a business that is profit- 
able ; a profession that is lucrative. But the ample perspective of history 
reveals success to lie only in the character of a work, and thus is as- 
signed a truer value to a work of Phidias or an ode of Pindar than to 
contemporary art or life. Inventors have lived in garrets; there are 
monuments of literature which brought but paltry sums to their authors; 
prophets have been stoned. Was the inventor, then, less rich in ideas; 
was the author less wealthy in diction; had the prophet any the less an 
ownership in Truth? It is but a poor standard of success that is meas- 
ured by gold and silver; a noble bearing, a lofty brow, a kindly smile, a 
self-control, a healthy body, a clear eye bespeak a success that is more 
real. The only victory worth making is the victory over one’s self; the 
only real success lies in the development of character and insight; the 
only thing worth seeking is the Soul; the only thing worth possessing is 
the Truth; the only thing worth living for is Love. And this is the 
greatest success—to have ennobled your environment, to have done 
good, to have given happiness, to be happy; for Virtue alone wears a 
serene smile, and Wisdom only is truly happy.” 


“The Soul of Nature” differs somewhat from the previous discus- 
sions. It closes the volume and occupies more than fifty pages. In 
the introductory chapter the author traces the story of the world and 
the rise of life from the time when our globe was a shapeless, chaotic 
mass to the time when the highest development of human life, with its 
consciousness of its relationship to Divinity, comes as a crown of crea- 
tion. This chapter is one of the most vivid and panoramic in its 
portrayal of the various ages of the earth and the phenomena presented 
by each, and of the constant evolution of life from the lower to the 
higher, that I am acquainted with; and the philosophic discussions and 
observations leading up to the four chapters or prose poems devoted to 
the Seasons will richly repay perusal. The author’s portrayal of the 
Seasons will delight all lovers of fine prose poetry. It reveals the mind 
of the careful student of Nature and the imagination of the artist and 
poet. It suggests at times some of the best flights of Victor Hugo; it 
has also something of the rugged quality of Walt Whitman. The phil- 
osophic observations and lessons are like clusters of berries that one 
gathers as he journeys through the rich profusion of Nature’s gardens 
in the summer. We have only room for a few brief paragraphs descrip- 
tive of each of the seasons, but they will convey something of the treat 
in store for those who peruse this volume: 
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“SPRING. 


“We march to the music of the spheres and are lighted by the 
radiance of a million suns; we live always on the eve of great discov- 
eries and are the witnesses of unceasing wonders. Every man is born 
in an age of miracles and is the inheritor of immense Beauty. Had the 
Earth made but one rotation upon its axis, that spectacle of the rising 
and setting Sun would be the marvel of the Ages. Did but one rose 
bloom upon the Earth we would build for it a temple; had but one 
bird been seen to spread its wings and sail into the sky, or but one 
butterfly to expand its gold and azure splendor upon the blossoms of 
the milkweed, we would long retain the memory of so fair a sight. He 
is happy who amidst the care and turmoil of the world cherishes in all 
perfection the innate love of the Beautiful: who regards with joy and 
wonder and reverence the procession of infinite Beauty that flows per- 
petually from the great Soul of the Universe. 

“Nature exacts more than passing admiration; she would have wor- 
ship. To this end she importunes—with persistence and unremitting 
patience besieges us. . . . 

“Year by year she revolves for him her seasons; appeals to him with 
the springtime—the Primavera; brings thick and fast in sweet confusion 
all the fiowers, columbines, and bellworts—medeola and twisted-stalk 
and trilliums; spreads a carpet of houstonia and yellow cinquefoil, and 
stars the grass with dandelions; leads him by still waters and smooths 
for him a couch of violets. She withholds no charm, but lavishes a 
wealth of beauty in common things: in fresh-ploughed fields and April 
skies, in apple blossoms and buttercups, and country lanes in lilac time, 
in the rosy breasts of grossbeaks and the indigo blue of buntings, in the 
ruby throats of humming birds and the pensile nests of vireos, in the 
blue of robbins’ eggs and the mottled eggs of sparrows; in the languid 
fluttering of cabbage butterflies, the marvelous flight of swallows and the 
easy poise of buzzards, in the peeping of frogs and the hum of bees, in 
pattering raindrops and lapping waves. She writes a prayer in every 
flower and incites the thrush to singing hymns; is eloquent of her pur- 
pose in star and cloud and tree, that men may at last look up, may rise 
aS the heights of worship and be led ‘through Nature to Nature’s 


“Have you found the closed and hidden flowers of violets, or seen 
high upon the ome the crimson beauty of its fertile blossom? Have 
you seen the yellow warbler lay a floor over the cowbird’s eggs—the 
carpenter bee take honey from the pinxter flower; heard the jubilant 
song of the ovenbird, so different from its call, or the plaintive, noonday 
note of the chickadee? aye 

“The seasons mark the rhythmic expansion and contraction of Life— 
the outbreathing and inbreathing of the Infinite. Spring is Nature's 
darling—the fair one; her gentle admonition to the jaded world to re- 
new, forever to renew; to cast off dry custom and tradition and the sear 
and lifeless habits of thought, as the tree its withered leaves, and to 
renew the mind that it may be transformed as by a newer and fresher 
verdure. 


“SUMMER. 


“The Dog Star has faded from the evening sky and the dogwood 
from the hillside and the woodlot. Far into the night have the Pleiades 
gone; into the night too have departed star flower and anemone. Orion’s 
splendor is now a ay memory the hum of bees in the apple 
blossoms, and berry and fruit recall a host of gentle flowers. Out of 
the twilight comes Lyra the teautiful, and Cygnus lies over the Milky 


Way. 
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“Wood roads are gay with foxgloves and starry-campions, and lanes 
are fringed with wild carrot as with a border of lace worked in flaming 
patterns of black-eyed Susan and vivid hue of milkweeds. In deep 
shades the black cohosh raises tall and ghostlike its white racemes, and 
the lovely meadow lily hangs its head—fitting cap for elf and sprite. 
The salt marsh is brightening with the roseate flowers of swamp mal- 
low—a flower garden in a wilderness of cord grass and cat-tails. Where 
blue flags not long since were blooming, there sparkles now the silvery 
leaf of jewel weed. On the ponds are floating yellow pond lilies, and 
Nympheza, the queenly water lily, reigns supreme. Sundew and adder’s 
mouth are flowering side by side in the cranberry bogs; and pools are 
fringed with pickerel weed and arrowhead. Look for meadow sweet 
and hardhack in the pastures, where clover and mullein are interspersed 
with grasses now ripe and brown and wood lilies lift their petals above 
the huckleberry patch. Gentle signs of midsummer these, of the season 
of fulness and completion, of repose and contemplation; and the white 
pine invites us to sit beneath its shade that it may be to us the Bo-tree of 
our mcditations. 

“The dandelions have become balls of down—clusters of silken 
parachutes attached to as many brown seeds. Each parachute shall 
carry its seed out into the world; impelled by the Purpose of an Infinite 
Mind it shall sail dreamily away, over fence and hedge, over road and 
ditch—now sailing high, now skimming low. Strong winds shall blow 
it, gentle breezes waft it, until it floats quietly down into some cool green 
pasture where amid the red- -top and the sorrel the seed shall end its 
travels. There the summer Sun shall beat upon it; it shall be covered by 
the brown October leaves of beech and chestnut, or perchance a maple 
leaf shall be its canopy of red and gold. Deep beneath the snows of 
winter shall it lie, unknown, forgotten save by that One whose pulse 
within it beats. ; 

“Let us seek the stern companionship of the stars, which fails not, 
and grapple with hooks of steel the solemn friendship of mountain range 
and encircling ocean. There is poetry in the sky—rich, varied, and 
endless, the immeasurable Soul projected before us and made visible: 
there is sweet solace in the clouds and jovial good fellowship in the tried 
and trusty Sun. 

“The perpetual miracle of the fields shames the unnecessary and in- 
terpolated miracle of tradition. Little Science stands hat in hand before 
a cherry-pit—wondering, puzzled! Peer into a seed—the magician’s 
outfit is simple; consider this granite—only feldspar and the rest. But 
bring the one to the other and a mighty witchery is let loose. Rain and 
frost conspire together that clay shall be transmuted into hue of poppy 
and the bloom of plum. Miracles? Shut in the seedsman’s box are 
waiting the squire’s lawn and my lady’s bower, the rich farm and the 
stately avenue ; a pansy bed in an envelope, a clover field in a quart meas- 
ure—and a pot of honey to boot. : 


“AUTUMN. 


“October days! October days! These are the idyllic days—the rich- 
est, ripest, mellowest days of all the year; when the tupelo and dogwood 
are arrayed in Autumn colors; when the chestnuts and the wild grape 
are waiting for the frost, and the yellow pumpkins glisten in the fields 
where the corn is stacked for husking; when the wind-falls of winter 
apples lie rotting in the grass, and the buckwheat is ready for the cradle 
and the flail. : 

“Hark to the music of the locust and the cricket, the song of halcyon 
days, the song of the triumph of creation. 

“Along the rocky shores and all the country roadsides gleam the 
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purple and the gold of golden rod and asters. It is the fringe of the 
Autumn mantle, the garment of brilliant colors; on the oaks it lies in 
brown and scarlet, on the beeches glistens yellow, from the maples 
flashes crimson. It is the work of the Great Colorist who now works in 
emerald, azure, Tyrian, and again transforms all verdure with a sweep 
of his magic brush and clothes with a great beauty the lowly shrub and 
vine, and makes glorious the hobblebush and huckleberry. It is no fa- 
ble that the Lord speaks from the burning bush. 

“This is the old age of the leaves; venerable, majestic, reflecting the 
dignity of a life of beauty and of usefulness, they prepare for the return 
to the mother world. In obedience to a silent command they appeared 
and spread over the earth—a tide of green setting to the North; and 
now they as silently retire—a sea of gold. . . . 

“Like some of her children, Nature hibernates; no sooner asleep 
than she dreams a dream, and they who watch her asleep and dreaming 
say it is now the Indian Summer. Perhaps the essence of the tobacco 
plant pervades her slumbers; perchance there are poppies in her dreams. 
The brilliant company of the sumachs are to her a band of warriors, 
gaily decked in paint and feathers. Around the Sagamore sit the old 
men and in silence smoke the peace-pipe. From the wigwams the smoke 
ascends in the soft and balmy air—curling upward in thin blue lines. 
She dreams of youth, of bees and flowers, and hears again the love 
songs of the birds; listens to the trilling of the wren and kinglet; listens 
to the warbling vireo and the drumming of the partridge; listens to the 
love notes of the woodthrush and the robin. Obedient to the spell of 
this fair dream the little breeze comes joyfully back; looks for Youth 
and finds but Age; looks for its playmates, the columbines and bellworts, 
and finds but yellow blossoms of witchhazel and here and there a gen- 
tian. It wonders at the silent bands of myrtle birds and juncos, an‘ the 
flocks of white-throat sparrows; sees how the white oaks have drawn 
around them their mantles of brown and withered leaves—and shrinks 
away abashed; whispers to the gray squirrel as he throws aside the rust- 
ling leaves, but he heeds not, for he is busy planting forests. 


“WINTER. 


“It comes! The Snow! The invasion of a dazzling host; the silent 
onslaught of the children of Cold. Whirling, driving, twisting, it 
descends upon us from the upper regions of the air—charging in a sin- 
uous wavy advance. Rushing forward, careering onward, comes the 
gay, mad, swirling charge of the mimic fairy foemen. Maneuvering in 
battalions, massing in phalanx—gyrating, impetuous, resistless—the 
array of crystal beauty is launched upon us; and who would not invite 
this superb charge, this shining foray of the Beautiful? Out from 
the glittering hordes now and again is one detached; bereft of the 
frenzied impetus of the swirling masses and left to settle gently down 
upon the coat sleeve, the fairest, purest crystal midget, an infinitesimal 
jot of the vast elemental invested for the moment with divine form, a 
tiny marvel claiming our admiration. It lingers for an instant and 
there is left but a trace of moisture; the investiture of graceful form, 
the chef d’wuvre of miniature loveliness eludes us and is gone. 

“Lo, the soft enchantment of the snow; a world in white, a fai 
scene of bending boughs and gleaming bowers. Every twig of birch 
and alder is incrusted with the clinging snow, and it lies heavy on 
drooping branches of white pine and spruce. Silently and wonderfully 
is the Earth transformed; she has donned her radiant garments of 
light. The hemlock assumes the ermine and is majestic in its robes, and 
oak and maple acquire a new dignity. The snow fleas come to leap 
upon the snow, arising like fabled warriors from dragon’s teeth, and 
whirling flocks of snowbirds drive free before the wind. 
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“Blessed be the stillness of the winter day—where silence reigns su- 
preme. Frozen are the ponds and rivers, and the fields lie hidden 
beneath the drifted snow. A fall of temperature works miracles: con- 
geals what was fluid; petrifies soil and loam, and traces on window 
panes its cherished arboreal designs, spreading with lavish hand, in 
— inflorescence, panicles and racemes of glittering frost work. 

t spreads over country roads a polished layer of ice, galvanizing into 
life the frozen particles and investing them with the pitch and timbre 
peculiar to intense cold, so that they respond in shrill and resonant pro- 
test to the runners of swift passing sleighs.” 


I cannot close this notice without giving the reader one of the little 
sermons that are woven into the fabric of our author’s thought, and 
reveal the broad, loving spirit and also the deep and true philosophy 
that characterize the volume. In the chapter on “Autumn” we find the 
following: 


“Because we have loved the wolf’s brother, from a snarling, howl- 
ing, savage beast lurking in caves and in the forest, he has come to be 
our companion—faithful, noble, gentle, true; ready to serve us; lavish- 
ing his affection upon us; giving his life for us; pining and refusing 
consolation when separated from us. Look into the beautiful eyes of a 
noble dog and you will feel that there too do you perceive the intima- 
tions of the Soul; and this which is true of the dog is true in a degree 
of all creatures—if they could have but half a chance. This collie, 
sensitive as a child, of unerring and delicate instinct, superior in intel- 
ligence to many illiterate men, superior in kindness to some scholarly 
men, capable of communicating important things in his own peculiar 
language—what would he be had he been hunted like the fox? 

“Oh, the downtrodden people of the forests and the prairies! Oh, 
the hunted people of the mountains and the streams! Farewell to the 
buffalo and the moose; farewell to the wild pigeon and the heron! 
There is left a great array of foes where might be friends; and this 
the commentary on man’s ruthlessness. But see the fine working of the 
law—not with impunity shall he thus devastate; an eye for an eye. 
Unto the destroyer passes the burden of fear. He that destroys what 
he cannot replace destroys therewith the finer workings of his own 
nature, and benumbs those sensibilities which alone made him suscepti- 
ble of a higher development. He trembles who caused the innocent 
to tremble; he is fearful who made the defenseless to fear. 

“The host of the innocent cry aloud; they petition us incessantly. 
To lie in ambush and shoot a defenseless creature is a dastard’s deed. 
O hunter, the tongue that might have licked your hand hangs from the 
mouth; the eyes that would have looked affection from their clear 
depths have appealed in vain for mercy—despite their superb eloquence; 
the heart that once felt the pulsations of a strong life, that cherished 
affections similar to your own—but which knew not the strife and 
hate of your own—has ceased. The gentle life has gone, whither you 
fear to go—taking with it what was noble, bequeathing to you what was 
brutish. You have seen Nature through the sights of a rifle and she 
in turn has taken your peace of mind with the phantoms of the air. 
The giant of the forest has quailed before you, and you, manikin, trem- 
ble at the pygmies of the microscope. You have given your measure 
of anguish to the denizen of the woods, and it is meted to you again; 
you have taken her cubs from the bear, and your children are taken 
from you; you have denied the oneness of all Life, and you are riding 
the nightmare of Death. You have played the tyrant, and you are ccn- 
fronted by the Inscrutable.” 
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The closing division of the volume would make a charming little 
work in itself, and one that would be prized by all lovers of Nature and 
of the beautiful in literature. The author is clearly not only a philoso- 
pher and a teacher: he is a poet and an artist. This is a book that 
merits wide circulation. No one can read it without being made 
healthier, saner, and happier for its perusal. 


JAMES MARTINEAU: A Biography and a Study. By A. W. Jack- 
son. Cloth, 460 pp. Price, $3.00. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


Mr. A. W. Jackson’s life of James Martineau is a work that all 
thoughtful persons who would come en rapport with the best religious 
thought of the nineteenth century should carefully peruse. Dr. Mar- 
tineau was a great man, in the truest sense of the term. He occupied 
a unique and noble preéminence among the master theological brains 
of his age. He was liberal, yet profoundly religious. He was an apostle 
of toleration whose splendid breadth of thought swept the horizon of 
the world and beheld good everywhere. No man in the Englard of the 
last century did more to liberalize the religious thought of the nation. 
He compelled the ablest churchmen to respect Unitarianism. His 
thought commanded the serious attention of scholars, while the sweet 
and loving spirit that marked his life and teachings made him an object 
of affection wherever he was known. Seldom has a man received a 
more memorable tribute during his life than did Dr. Martineau on 
reaching his eighty-third birthday. It came in the form of a memorial 
note, expressing the gratitude and appreciation of the signers for the 
help received from, and for the work wrought by, Dr. Martineau. This 
note ran as follows: 


“We thank you for the help which you have given to those who seek 
to combine the love of truth with the Christian life: we recognize the 
great services which you have rendered to the study of the Philosophy 
of Religion: and we congratulate you on having completed reeently two 
great and important works, at an age when most men, if their days are 
prolonged, find it necessary to rest from their labors. 

“You have taught your generation that, in both politics and religion, 
there are truths above party, independent of contemporary opinion, and 
which cannot be overthrown, for their foundations are in the heart of 
man; you have shown that there may be an inward unity transcending 
the divisions of the Christian world, and that the charity and sympathy 
of Christians are not to be limited to those who bear the name of 
Christ; you have sought to harmonize the laws of the spiritual with 
those of the natural world, and to give to each their due place in human 
life; you have preached a Christianity of the spirit, and not of the letter, 
which is separable from morality; you have spoken to us of a hope be- 
yond this world; you have given rest to the minds of many. 

“We admire the simple record of a long life passed in the strenuous 
fulfilment of duty, in preaching, in teaching the young of both sexes, 
in writing books of permanent value, a life which has never been dis- 
tracted by controversy, and in which personal interests and ambitions 
have never been allowed a place. 

“In addressing you we are reminded of the wo-ds of Scripture, 
‘His eye was not dim, nor his natural force abated,’ and we wish you 
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yet a few more years both of energetic thought and work, and of hon- 
ored rest.” 


Among the more than six hundred signatures attached to this re- 
markable tribute were the following: Alfred Tennyson, Robert Brown- 
ing, Benjamin Jowett, F. Max Miiller, W. E. H. Lecky, Edwin Arnold, 
Ernest Renan, Dr. E. Zeller, and Otto Pfleiderer. These names were 
followed by a long list of professors of the leading colleges and univer- 
sities of the world, among which were St. Andrew’s, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Aberdeen, Oxford, Jena, Berlin, Grénigen, Amsterdam, Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins University, and the entire board of instructors of An- 
dover Theological School. Then came a long list of members of 
parliament. Among the distinguished Americans who signed it were 
James Russell Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Phillips Brooks, and 
Philip Schaff; also a great number of clergymen of England, France, 
Germany, Holland, and America—the leaders of all schools of Protes- 
tant Christian thought. “Party distinctions,” says Mr. Jackson, in 
referring to the signers of this tribute, “were lost to view in the com- 
mon recognition of a common benefactor. As one scans the list of 
names and marks the many that are the luster of our age, leaders in 
letters, science, philosophy, theology, and public service, he is likely to 
query whether a’ nobler tribute could have been offered. The only 
names conspicuously absent are those of men of science, especially of 
those of agnostic tendencies; and some of these, unable to subscribe to 
all the terms of the Address, sent him their personal acknowledgment. 
The Address and signatures were offered him in a book of surpassing 
elegance.” 

When we remember that Dr. Martineau was the representative of a 
minority faith, that he was a liberal, and that his own fellowship or 
church was one of the smallest bodies in the realm, we appreciate some- 
thing of the great work wrought by him, and we also see how pro- 
foundly he has influenced the religious thought of our time. 

Mr. Jackson’s volume combines a biography of Dr. Martineau with 
a sympathetic and interesting study of the teachings of this eminent 
thinker. The work is in a way a reflex of the higher religious thought 
and movement of our time, and it cannot fail to prove a wholesome 
moral and mental stimulus to every reader. 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ANTI-TRUST CON- 
FERENCE. Illustrated with more than 100 portraits and 
containing verbatim reports of the principal addresses. Cloth, 
586 pp. Price, $1.00. Chicago: George S. Bowen & Son, 344 
Unity Bldg. 

All persons interested in the present struggle for supremacy between 
the people and the great monopolies, which are so rapidly gaining con- 
trol over almost all of life’s comforts and necessities, should possess a 
copy of the recently issued “Report” of the National Anti-Trust Con- 
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ference, held in Chicago, Feb. 12-14, 1900. The question so exhaustively 
considered in this thoroughly representative gathering of earnest think- 
ers is an overshadowing issue in American life to-day. No thoughtful 
citizen can be indifferent to it, for it not only affects his bread and butter 
and the future livelihood of his own children, but it carries with it the 
very life of free institutions. Either private monopoly must be de- 
stroyed or the Republic as a free government ceases to exist and be- 
comes the cringing and obedient vassal of an oligarchy. There is no 
escape from this tremendous fact. Two courses remain open for the 
people. One is the vigorous fighting by legal measures of all monopo- 
lies—by removing tariffs from all articles controlled by monopolies or 
trusts, by the vigorous enforcement of anti-trust legislation, and by the 
enactment of laws that wi.i bring private monopolies within the reach 
of the criminal code. The other is the progressive appropriation on the 
part of the government of all private monopolies, making them 
municipal, State, or governmental monopolies, operated for the benefit 
of the entire commonwealth instead of for the enrichment of a small 
class at the expense of the people to the detriment of the State. That 
the latter method is in harmony with the general trend of the spirit of 
the age is undoubtedly true. The trusts and private monopolies have 
demonstrated the fact that there is a vast waste in the competitive sys- 
tem, which can be effectively overcome by combination. This fact has 
becn made so clear that the vital issue in the minds of a rapidly increas- 
ing body of electors is as to whether these monopolies shall remain in 
the hands of small bands of capitalists and speculators—who by virtue 
of controlling life’s necessities have the entire nation at their mercy and 
through their special privileges are enabled to acquire millions upon 
millions of dollars at the expense of the wage-earners on the one hand 
and of the consumers on the other—or whether the great savings un- 
doubtedly possible under codperation shall accrue to the benefit of all 
the people. 

In the volume before us many of the most competent students of 
social problems discuss different phases and advance various views 
relating to the question of monopoly. Many of the addresses have 
evidently been prepared with great care, and, coming as they do from 
specialists who also represent the conscience element in public life, are 
worthy of serious consideration. Especially would I mention the ad- 
dresses of M. L. Lockwood, national president of the American 
Anti-Trust League; Hon. F. S. Monnett, the intrepid attorney-general 
of Ohio, who incurred the displeasure of his party by striving to en- 
force the law according to his oath of office; Hon. Samuel M. Jones, 
mayor of Toledo; Prof. J. R. Commons; Prof. Edward Bemis; Prof. 
Thomas Elmer Will, A.M.; Bolton Hall; Rev. W. D. P. Bliss; Dr. 
H. W. Thomas; George H. Shibley, and Judge W. B. Fleming. These 
names are only a few in a long list of authoritative thinkers whose 
views are presented in this volume and whose intimate knowledge of the 
subject entitles them to the candid consideration of the American 
electors. The volume is a veritable magazine of effective material for 
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those aroused to the importance of the trust or monopoly issue, and who 
have the courage to speak for justice, human rights, and free gov- 
ernment. 





A NEW EDITION OF “LEAVES OF GRASS.” By Walt Whit- 
man. With variorum readings of the poems and a department of 
“Gathered Leaves.” Cloth, 506 pp. Price, $1.25. Philadelphia: 
David McKay. 


Lovers of Walt Whitman cannot fail to be delighted with this beau- 
tiful edition of ““Leaves of Grass.” The volume is a handsome specimen 
of the printer’s art, and is embellished with several fine portraits of the 
poet at different periods of life. But what will delight the reader even 
more than the beautiful setting given to the work is the pains evinced 
on the part of the editor to make the volume at once satisfying and 
serviceable. This is shown in the elaborate and carefully arranged 
table of contents, in the alphabetical index, in the numbering of the 
lines in the general text, and in the footnotes, giving the changes 
made from time to time by the poet in his creations. In his intro- 
ductory note, Mr. McKay says: 


“Perhaps no author was given more to change than Walt Whitman. 
Many poems or parts of poems have been either altered or discarded 
for a time to appear in a new form in later editions, and not a few 
have disappeared entirely. His poems appeal to the student rather than 
to the casual reader, and this edition has been prepared with the clear- 
est recognition of that fact. It aims to give the growing as well as the 
grown Whitman. The accepted readings are given in the text. Each 
poem has been carefully compared with that appearing in all previous 
editions, and the changes have been inserted as footnotes. The lines 
have been numbered, by which means the reader can readily compare 
the various readings and mark their transformations. Under the head 
of ‘Gathered Leaves’ I have collected such poems as have been dropped 
by the way, some of which appeared in only one, and others in several 
editions.” 


It is difficult to understand how so handsome a volume can be 


profitably sold at so small a price, but it should greatly increase the 
circle of Whitman readers. 


ANNE GILCHRIST AND WALT WHITMAN. By Elizabeth Por- 
ter Gould. Illustrated’ with full-page portraits of eminent 
contemporary thinkers. Cloth, 90 pp. Price, $1. Philadelphia: 
David McKay. 

Another contribution to the Whitman literature that has recently 
been given to the public by Mr. McKay is an altogether delightful little 
volume by Elizabeth Porter Gould, entitled “Anne Gilchrist and Walt 
Whitman.” The first half of this work is given to a charming sketch 
of Anne Gilchrist and her friends, and when we remember that among 
these were Carlyle, George Eliot, Alfred Tennyson, the Rossettis, Walt 
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Whitman, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and John Burroughs, we can easily 
understand how attractive are these gossipy pages, in which the author 
gives glimpses of this illustrious coterie. The second half of the book 
contains Anne Gilchrist’s appreciation and criticism of the “good gray 
poet” and his work. It is entitled “A Confession of Faith.” Anne 
Gilchrist was in many ways a remarkable woman. She possessed a rare 
insight, which enabled her to come en rapport with the larger thought 
and broader ideals of the poet—thoughts and ideals that unhappily have 
been entirely overlooked by many less sympathetic and intellectually 
discerning readers. It is a luminous criticism of the work of one of the 
few strong and stimulating bards of the nineteenth century. 


8-8-0008 - OO 


ATTRACTIVE CoLok WorK For THE Ho.tmay Season.—Among the 
wonderful discoveries and achievements of the nineteenth century that 
have added immeasurably to the pure pleasure of the common life, the 
development of picture-making is entitled to a foremost place. It 
would indeed be difficult to estimate the refining influence on the com- 
mon life exerted by the multiplication of fine pictures, and especially 
the beautiful color work, which through discoveries, inventions, and 
successive improvements has been so cheapened as to bring really beau- 
tiful work within the reach of moderate means. Good pictures at once 
become real factors in education and positive contributors to the enjoy- 
ment and contentment of the people. With each recurring holiday 
comes new supplies of art works—calendars, cards, booklets, and fine 
pictures, which find their way into the homes of the rich and of the 
poor and serve as aids in the brightening and refining of the lives of 
millions. At the present time no house in the English-speaking world 
is doing more to supply the public at a low cost with thoroughly artistic 
color work than Raphael Tuck & Sons Company. Their calendars, 
cards, and booklets are always things of beauty. The illustrations are 
excellent, the lithography of a very high order, and the texts are for the 
most part appropriate. We have recently been reminded of the ex- 
cellence and the variety of the work done by this famous firm by the 
receipt of some beautiful cards and calendars, together with “Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales” and “Father Tuck’s Annual,” beautifully illustrated vol- 
umes that cannot fail to be a delight to the little folks. Each of these 
volumes has a number of colored pictures and is profusely illustrated in 


black and white. 
O-O-- 6-8 --O-- 0-0-0 
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“In Nature’s Realm.” By Charles Conrad Abbott. With photo 
gravure frontispiece and ninety drawings by Oliver Kemp. Hand- 
sewed, broad margins, extra superfine dull-surfaced pure cotton-fiber 
paper, deckle edges, gilt top, and picture cover in three tints and gold. 
Fully indexed. Cloth, 309 pp. Price, $2.50 net. Published by Albert 
Brandt, Trenton, N. J. 

“The Key to Magnetic Healing.” By Prof. J. H. Strasser. Cloth, 
201 pp. Price, $5. St. Paul: Webb Pub. Co. 

“As It Is To Be.” By Cora Linn Daniels. Cloth, 294 pp. Price, $1. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

“Shadowings.” By Lafcadio Hearn. Illustrated. Decorated cloth, 
268 pp. Price, $2. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

“James Martineau: A Biography and Study.” By A. W. Jackson. 
With portraits. Cloth, 459 pp. Price, $3. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 

“Official Report of the National Anti-Trust Conference,” held Feb- 
ruary, 12, 13, and 14, 1900, in Central Music Hall, Chicago. 586 pp., 100 
portraits. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. Chicago: George S. Bowen & 
Son. 

“Valics; or, The Science of Value.” By George Reed. Cloth, 249 pp. 
Price, $1. San Francisco: George Reed. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HE AreNA begins its Twenty-fifth Volume and the 
twentieth century under the most encouraging aus- 
pices. The need of a magazine of rational and feasible Re- 
form—along ail lines of human thought and activity—was 


never more imperative than now. We are about to enter upon 
a new era of economic change, of social transition, of ethical 
advance, of political reformation, of new religious ideals; and 
of the ripest development of the intellectual phases of these 
forward movements THe ARENA’s aim is to be the leading 
exponent in the literary world. In this endeavor we are having 
a degree of success that at once confirms our position and 
policy and augurs well for mental freedom. 

In this number the burning question of Christian Sci- 
ence is discussed, from opposite viewpoints, in a symposium 
that is in many respects unique. It is refreshingly free from 
the acrimony that so often marks debates on this subject, and 
is luminous in its presentation of facts. 

Judge Ewing, who contributes the opening paper, is per- 
haps the ablest thinker in the cult founded by Mrs. Eddy; 
Editor Patterson, in defining the New Thought, writes from 
the vantage-ground of long experience as a practitioner and 
teacher of its principles; John Brooks Leavitt, LL.D., speaks 
from the standpoint of an intellectual layman of the Episcopal 
Church, and Dr. Winkley from the dual platform of medical 
science and Unitarianism. 

Christian Science is a subject about which the truth should 
be more widely known, for it assumes to deal simultaneously 
with man’s bodily welfare and his spiritual destiny. 

Whether it shall prove possible thus to effect a coalescence 
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between science and theology can only be determined by re- 
ferring the proposition to the crucible of discussion, to which 
this month’s symposium is a most important contribution. 

Mrs. Underwood’s paper on “The Spiritual in Literature” 
is also in line with the new religious concepts that are proving 
fatal to creeds in some quarters and offering defiance to tra- 
dition and superstition everywhere. The author’s use of the 
term spiritual, it will be noted, has reference chiefly to the 
science of psychics, technically so called, and not to religion 
per se. 

She is a Spiritualist of wide experience and unique attain- 
ments, and those who think that believers in the possibility of 
communicating with the unseen world are restricted to the 
mentally undeveloped will be surprised to learn, from this 
article, of the great number of intellectual lights who accept 
the chief tenet of psychical science. 

The next paper in this series, to appear in February, will be 
entitled “Vibrations, Waves, and Cycles,” by the Rev. J. S. 
David, of Vineland, N. J. 

Frances A. Kellor’s introductory article, which appears in 
this number, is a most instructive study of the sociologic con- 
ditions that help to develop criminality in the American negro. 
Other conditions, peculiar to our Southern States, that tend 
to promote the same end will be described by the author next 
month—education, religion, social and domestic life, politics, 
etc. No one interested in the race problem, or in any of its 
phases, should neglect to read this valuable series of papers. 

We give space in this issue to two articles on economic sub- 
jects that are sure to provoke thought even among those who 
decline to accept the conclusions of the writers—Prof. Van 
Ornum and Mr. Phillips. But, in the chaos of legislation—na- 
tional, State, and municipal—by which the American people 
are becoming yearly more confused, even propositions that 
assume only to palliate inequalities are worthy of a hearing 
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while we await the advent of the man with the larger and 
necessarily radical solution of our social problems. 

Editor Flower’s discussion of “Topics of the Times,” this 
month, embraces a number of subjects, under the general 
head of “A Program of Progress,” which will be found of 
especial and timely interest. Beginning with our next issue, 
Mr. Flower will contribute to THe ARENA’s essay depart- 
ment a series of papers dealing with the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries and bearing the general title of “The Foun- 
dations of a Higher Civilization.” 

These articles, together with some contributions from Prof 
Frank Parsons on the political, social, and economic history 
of the nineteenth century and its general trend, will make THE 
ARENA absolutely indispensable to all interested in the progress 
of government and the elevation of the individual. 

They will be especially helpful to tens of thousands of young 
men and women in our colleges, or on the threshold of active 
life, who wish to place themselves in alignment with the 
great moral and ethical currents that are bearing humanity 
upward. 

J. E. M. 








































